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I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  Jhte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-meither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teUs  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


condemns  it  even  more  conclusively  than  do  the  vigorous 
denunciations  of  Mr  Fawcett,  Mr  E.  C.  Lewis,  and  Lord 
Bobert  Montague,  Mr  Horsman,  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr 
Gathorne  Hardy.  Any  one  of  these  six  gentlemen's 
speeches  would  be  enough  to  overthrow  the  Bill,  if  words 
were  the  most  formidable  weapons  in  parliamentary 
debate  on  a  Government  measure  now-a-days.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Mr  Gladstone  holds  a  rod  over  his  followers,  and 
even  over  his  opponents,  that  is  more  potent  than  any 
argument  on  intricate  politics,  and  especially  on  so  intricate 
and  unimportant  a  thing  as  “  an  Irish  University  Bill.” 
Had  he  produced  a  scheme  in  any  way  satisfactory,  the 
Tories  might  have  grumbled,  but  the  Whigs  would  have 
quietly  pushed  it  through,  in  order  to  get  the  troublesome 
sybject  out  of  the  way.  Now  that  his  scheme  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  even  to  them,  they  arc  likely  still 
I  to  support  it,  since  the  threat  of  a  dissolution  has  been  twice 
uttered  in  the  Ministerial  organ,  and  has  been  once  vaguely 
suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  at  Croydon.  The 
next  general  election,  with  its  Ballot  diflSculties  in  the  way, 
is  one  especially  fitted  to  alarm  the  steady-going  member 
of  Parliament  who  dislikes  both  the  expense  and  the 
trouble  of  a  contest,  and  who  would  feel  himself  indeed 
disgraced  if  he  lost  his  seat  after  sufficiently  mastering 
the  details  of  the  Irish  University  question  to  make  it 
the  main  topic  of  his  electioneering  campaign.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  assured,  the  Irish  University  Bill  is  to  pass 
the  second  reading  on  Monday ;  by  that  process  “  the 
principles,”  as  Mr  Gladstone  says,  “  upon  which  he  is 
pledged  by  solemn  engagement  to  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  ”  are  to  be  vindicated ;  and  after  that  the  House 
of  Commons  may  do  pretty  much  what  it  likes  with  the 
Bill.  So  we  understand  the  recent  utterances  of  the 
Premier,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Almost  any  change  that  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  desires  will  be  made  in  Committee,  or — 
if  it  prefers  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  Mr  Dodson  has 
very  kindly  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  project 
can  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  so  b'e  virtually 
shelved  for  one  year  at  any  rate. 

Probably  the -latter  course  will  be  followed,  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  best.  It  is  in  no  way  creditable  to  the  Ministry 
that,  after  spending  so  long  a  time  in  elaborating  proposals 
on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  this,  it  should  transfer  its 
functions  to  a  few  Members  of  Parliament ;  but  Mr  Dod¬ 
son’s  plan  would,  at  any  rate,  lead  to  the  collection  and 
consideration  of  those  Irish  opinions  of  which  Mr  Gladstone 
thinks  so  lightly,  and  with  more  luck  than  Mr  Gladstone 
has  had,  it  might  hit  on  some  expedient  that  would  be  of 
real  use  in  settling  this  difficult  problem.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  an  easy  way  of  dismissing  Mr  Gladstone’s  Bill, 
and — if  that  is  any  great  advantage — of  saving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  that  necessity  of  “  putting  a  very  summary 
period  by  its  own  hands  to  its  own  existence,”  which  Mr 
Gladstone  says  would  bo  the  result  of  any  vote  that  could 
be  construed  as  a  vote  of  censure.  But  nothing,  not  even 
a  direct  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  Monday,  can  properly  undo 
the  mischief  that  it  has  already  caused.  Mr  Gladstone, 
vaunting  his  intention  to  reconcile  ”  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  ”  with  “the  advancement  of  learning,”  has  pro¬ 
pounded  a  scheme  that  has  already  sown  more  seeds  of  new 
discord  in  Ireland  than  he  can  hope  to  root  out.  He  has 
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THE  lEISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  week’s  great  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  been  on  Mr  Bourke’s  amendment 
to  the  Irish  University  Bill,  seeing  that  the  impossibility  of 
complying  with  that  amendment  was  satisfactorily  proved 
by  Mr  Gladstone  even  before  it  was  proposed,  and  that, 
consequently,  all  the  speeches  that  were  made  afterwards 
were  technically  beside  the  mark.  But  they  are  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account  as  evidence  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Ministerial  plan  to  satisfy  any  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  were  advanced  as  the  reasons  for  its  introduction. 
Before  the  end  of  last  week  all  parties  in  Ireland  had  de¬ 
clared  their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  the  last  and  most  im¬ 
portant  declaration  being  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  who> 
not  only  protest  against  the  measure  in  the  strongest  terms, 
but  who  also  solemnly  avow  their  intention,  if  it  passes, 
to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  working.  That  declaration  by  itself  is  a  com¬ 
plete  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  Bill.  Mr 
Gladstone’s  only  reason  for  introducing  it  was  to 
appease  the  discontent  of  the  Ultramontane  prelates,  who 
complain  that,  while  all  other  religionists,  and  those  who 
are  of  no  religion  at  all,  can  obtain  State-aided  education 
in  the  sectarian  Trinity  College,  or  in  the  “  godless  ”  Queen’s 
Colleges,  no  such  boon  is  within  reach  of  the  faithful  of 
their  own  fiock,  and  that  the  poorest  and  most  deserving 
youths  in  Ireland  are  unable  to  obtain  the  University 
training  that  they  need,  without  being  contaminated  by 
the  presence  of  Protestant  associates  and  perverted  by  the 
teaching  of  Protestant  professors.  Mr  Gladstone  ought  to 
have  seen  for  himself,  without  waiting  for  the  assurance 
of  the  Ultramontane  bishops,  that  his  Bill  could  not  possibly 
meet  these  requirements,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
necessarily  fail  in  its  main  object.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
be  in  doubt  about  it  now.  The  bishops,  in  protesting 
against  the  Bill,  have  destroyed  all  its  raison  TStre,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  miserable  machinery  for  crippling 
unsectarian  education  and  offending  all  the  other  educa¬ 
tional  bodies  in  Ireland,  which  much  less  overwhelming 
argument  than  Mr  Fawcett’s  and  much  less  pungent  wit 
than  Mr  Horsman’s  ought  to  suffice  to  demolish.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  complained  bitterly  the  other  evening  at  Croydon  that 
there  should  be  “  all  this  row  about  an  Irish  Universitv 
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given  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  Ultramontane  stamping  out  every  sort  of  Repnbhcijiiism  that  is  of 
cries  by  which  the  Qaeen*s  University  system  has  lately  a  colour  less  blue  than  ^his  own.  Order,”  he  says 
been  tabooed  among  pious  Catholics,  and  he  will  now  find  with  triumphant  air,  “ia  now  so  thoroughly  esta. 
it  harder  than  ever  to  silence  them,  and  harder  still  to  blished  that  the  most  anarchical  leaders  do  not  dream 
remove  their  ill  effects  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation,  of  disturbing  it.*’  That  is  a  pleasant  euphuism  fop 

B.  a  statement  that  might  be  better  worded  thus :  »  The 

-  bourgeois  supremacy  is  now  so  thoroughly  established 

M.  THIERS  AND  THE  CONSERVATIVE  that  no  friend  of  liberty  can  dr^m  of  disturbing  it- 
REPUBLIC  That  certainly  is  an  exploit  oi  tlie  Iniers  Administration 

,,  /v  r-i  p  ,1,  1-  that  was  not  included  in  the  Bordeaux  Pact,  and  that,  if 

Even  they  who  disapprove  most  heartily  of  the  policy  o^ed  by  the  Versailles  Assembly,  the  Versailles 

that  18  being  pursued  by  M.  Thiers  must  feel  something  ^  right  to  authorise  in  the  name  of  the 

iko  respect  for  the  hardy  old  statesman  after  reading  ^  Happily,  or  unhappily 

the  vciy  clever  speech  by  which  he  set  himself  right  P  P  calls  “ anarchy  ”  is  not  so  completed 

with  tho  \Willcs  Assembly,  if  not  with  the  French  represents.  The  Paris  insnrrcctioj,,  it  i^ 

people,  last  l  uesday.  Ten  days  ago  France,  or  rather  ^  rindictive  fury  worthy  of  the 

I  he  mob  of  politicians  that  now  represents  France  m  the  h’^tiest  despotism  that  could  be  conceived.  And 

AVPR  nf  fnA  nnnlm  wnR  in  nunfriAr  nr  ir«  Tinrifidinftl  i  o  V  /«  .i  _  ^ 


AND  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
REPUBLIC. 


eyes  of  the  public,  was  in  another  of  its  periodical 
“  crises,”  and  a  small,  but  perhaps  momentous,  revolution 
seemed  imminent.  The  Versailles  Right  and  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Left  being  each  divided  against  itself,  and  the 
Versailles  Centres  being  apparently  off  their  pivots, 
it  looked  as  if  some  serious  change  in  the  state  of 
II /fairs,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  relations  of  parties, 
must  come  about  before  long.  Now,  however,  the 
old.  arrangement  has  been  solidified  anew,  and  that 


since  then  all  the  promoters  of  the  Paris  insurrection, 
and  all  who  attempted  like  movements  elsewhere,  have 
been  hounded  down  with  an  energy  that  ought  to  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  Bonapartist  or  the  most 
strait-laced  Legitimist.  The  International  Association 
appears  to  have  been  driven  altogether  out  of  sight,  if  not 
out  of  existence,  and  there  is  now  hardly  any  occasion 
even  for  repressing  Republican  prints  in  Pans,  or  incen- 

1  •  I  *_  J.1 _ _ X-  L 


I  illlKriUClIb  uua  UC'Cll  BUJlUlllCU  ttllOW,  ttUU  l/Xittl;  1  1  1  •  j  1  • _ X  1 

altogether  nondescript  sort  of  government,  which  is  so  !  v,  ^  provi  .  °  ^ 

unique  and  so  characteristic  of  its  author  that  it  can  seen  whether 

only  be  described  as  the  Thiers  Etat,  appears  to  be  as  firm  tive  RepAlic,  ^ea  y  in  whieli  \f 

auJ  vigorous  as  ever  it  was.  All  thV  singularly  well- 

tempered  rhetoric  of  M.  Gambetta  and  all  the  excited  ^  f  . 

declamation  of  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists  En^ror  Napoleon,  oes  no  in  , 

have  gone  for  nothing,  and  M.  Thiers,  thanks  partly  to  stubborn  and  serious  P-n^r" 

his  own  strategic  ability  and  partly  to  the  skill  of  his  existed  in  FrMce.  _  —i,. 

trusty  lieutenant,  M.  Dufauro;  is  again  absolute  master  *"‘J;ejto  has  been  their  impetuous  ^depbeinm 

of  the  situation.  Every  genuine  Republican  must  mature,  ^bey  ®  ...  „  ^  j* 

deplore  this  coucinsion  to  the  debates  of  last  week,  bat  I  ® 


at  the  Fame  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  President 
of  the  French  pseudo-Republic  personally  deserves  all 
tho  success  that  he  has  achieved  by  his  cleverness. 


explosion ;  but  they  have  spent  themselves  very  soon, 
before  they  could  do  either  the  serious  mischief  that  their 
enemies  deprecated,  or  the  permanent  good  tbat^  their 
friends  desired.  If  the  line  oi  conduct  that  M.  Thiers  is 


M.  Thiers  also  deserves  some  credit  for  the  very  plain  desired.  It  the  line  or  eonauct  inai;  m.  x o.ers  is 

speech  with  which,  in  lien  of  the  equivocation  that  he  is  adopting  produces  only  a  sullen  resistance  th^  dnnog 
accustomed  to,  he  on  Tuesday  signalised  and  secured  every  month  of  its  suppression  gams  strength  for  fotore 
this  triumph.  Repeating  once  again  his  adhesion  to  the  *'1® 

Bordeaux  Fact,  “  la  triwe  des  partis,”  he  for  the  first  time  *°de  to  M.  Thiers  for  his  Conservative  Republic, 
clearly  avowed  the  policy  that  he  has  all  along  pursued.  But  we  must  look  at  things  from  the  outside ;  and  tho 
He  claims — and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  outside  view  of  M.  Thiers’s  policy  and  its  effects  is  not 
his  claim — to  have  been  honest  in  his  desire,  when  he  satisfactory.  When,  on  Tuesday,  he  declared  that  “it 
took  the  leadership  of  affairs  two  years  ago,  to  hold  a  would  be  now  next  to  impossible  to  re-establish  a 
mean  and  patriotic  course  between  the  royalist  pretenders  Monarchy,”  the  worthies  of  tho  Right  exclaimed, 
and  their  adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “armed  “Because  you  tricked  us!’*  But  it  is  quite  possible 
demagogues  ”  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Paris  and  that  he  is  really  doing  for  the  Monarchical  party  the 
on  the  point  of  stirring  up  insurrection  in  all  the  southern  greatest  service  that  could  in  any  way  be  rendered  to 
districts  of  France  on  the  other.  He  avows  himself  a  them.  If  by  the  procedure  of  bis  “  Conservative  Repub- 
Republican,  bnt  not  as  one  of  the  cluster  of  men  who,  lie  ”  he  makes  the  very  name  of  a  Republic  hateful  to  the 
however  widely  they  might  differ  among  themselves,  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  he  is  doing  all  that  can 
have  till  lately  been  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  be  done  to  bring  about  that  re-establishment  of  a 
whether  for  praise  or  for  blame,  as  Republicans.  He  Monarchy  which  he  truly  declares  to  be  at  present,  and 
declares  that,  when  called  to  office  and  placed  at  the  head  until  the  various  Monarchical  factions  have  made  peaoa 
of  affairs  by  the  National  Assembly,  he  fonnd  the  Re-  with  one  another  and  agreed  npon  a  common  line  of  con- 
public  in  the  hands  of  advanced  Republicans,  that  he  duct,  quite  out  of  the  question.  And,  though  he  (^1* 
considered  it  ought  to  be  managed  by  Conservatives,  his  Government  a  Republican  one,  he  assuredly  deprives 
and  accordingly,  he  set  himself,  with  the  help  of  it  of  nearly  every  characteristic  of  a  true  Republic, 
ms  Alona^^hical  allies,  to  organise  “the  Conservative  Boasting  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  bourgeoisky 
\cpublic.  1  hat,  of  coarse,  every  one  knew  beforehand  ;  his  Republic  is  solely  of  the  bourgeois  sort.  lu  the 
but  never  before  has  M.  Thiers  acknowledged  it  in  such  interests  of  the  middle  classes  all  his  administrative 


out  never  beiore  has  M.  Thiers  acknowledged  it  in  such 
plain  terms,  and  so  clearly  summed  up  in  words,  though 
his  acts  have  amply  shown,  what  he  means  by  his  Con- 


schemes,  all  his  military  re-arrangemente,  and  all  hi» 
fiscal  projects  are  devised.  All  France  is  under  himj 


^rvativo  Republic.  His  Consen^ative  Republic  is  a  but  the  France  that  he  cares  for  is  only  that  section  of  tho 

emporary  arrangement  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Right,  people  from  which  he  sprang,  and  whose  narrow 

flnCl  &0C€t)t6Cl  AS  Ktr  _ _ ! _ _ i  _  i  _  _  tt*  a* _ _ TniflfntR 


and  accepted  as  satisfactorj  by  the  Left,  for  preserving 
order  at  homo  and  winning  confidence  abroad  until  the 
German  indemnity  has  been  paid,  and  the  French 
people  are  free  to  choose  what  permanent  form  of 
government  they  will  have.  Its  primary  duty— and 
no  one  disputes  that  M.  Thiers  here  speaks  quite 


judices  he  shares.  His  “  Conservative  Republic  *’ 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  as  fortunate  as  too 
“  Constitutional  Monarchy  ”  of  Louis  Philipp©- 
it  would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  real  glory  aud  the  true 
advancement  of  the  nation.  It  seems,  at  any  1^* 
sible,  as  the  Thiers  Government  has  weathered  © 


Ak..  1  •  1  1  .  -  ^uivo  oiuxc,  OB  iiuo  xiimrs  kTUveruuioub  xnw  - 

^  eWr  the  country  of  foreign  storm  of  the  past  few  weeks,  that  it  will  continue  now 

without  much  hindrance,  until  the  German  occupa- 

MnrprnpH  R^f  **  au*a  relations  are  tion  has  been  completely  bought  off.  But  not  till  ^ 

in  luH  mind  ^1  ^  bcside  this  duty,  and  Government  has  been  deposed  will  France  be  really 

in  Ins  mind  of  equal  importance  with  it,  is  the  duty  of 
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wheat.”  “  She  was  driven  out  of  harbour  on  a  Sunday- 
night  when  storm  signals  were  flying,  because  she  was 
so  deeply  loaded  that  with  the  next  tide,  which  did 
not  rise  so  high,  she  could  not  have  got  out  at  all.  The 
captain  was  driven  out  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  had 
scarcely  got  out  when  she  went  down  with  all  hands.” 
It  was  amusing  after  this  to  hear  the  complacent 
departmentalism  of  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  as  he 
assured  hon.  members  that  matters  were  not  quite  so 
bad  as  Mr  Plimsoll  made  them  out,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  did  a  vast  amount  of  invaluable  work. 

When  the  Commission  has  sat  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  we  ought  to  do.  But  in  the  interval  it  is 
well  to  gpve  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr  Samuda 
and  Mr  Bathbone,  both  of  which  strike  directly  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Mr  Bathbone  suggested  that,  if  a 
readier  mode  than  the  present  could  bo  found  of  punish¬ 
ing  shippers  who  sent  vessels  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition,  legislation  to  that  eflect  would  bo  more  direct 
and  more  efiectual  than  any  vexatious  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  Mr  Samuda,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  comernatone  of  rascality  is  over-in¬ 
surance,  advised  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
it  inevitable  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  her  owner  shall 
snfier  a  direct  loss.  The  scrupulous  owner,”  said  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  “  puts  into  his  ship  only 
as  much  cargo  as  she  can  safely  carry,  while  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  owner  puts  in  one  hundred  tons  more,  which  is  all 
absolute  profit.  If  the  ship  floats,  he  puts  the  money 
into  his  pocket ;  if  she  sinks,  he  is  recouped  by  his  in¬ 
surance.’’  These  wore  Mr  Samuda’s  exact  words.  We 
can  only  assume  them  to  be  correct.  But  if  they  are 
correct  they  are  simply  horrible.  Mr  Samuda’s  admir¬ 
able  advice  is,  however,  already  anticipated. 

I  urge  (says  Mr  Plimsoll  himself,  in  *  Oar  Seamen,’)  that  in  no 
case  should  a  ship-owner  be  allowed  to  insure  his  ship  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  value,  properly  ascertained.  A  certain  sum 
per  ton  measurement  should  only  be  allowed,  and  this  should  vary 
with  her  class,  her  age,  and  other  considerations.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  tabulating  a  scale  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
you  will  be  of  that  opinion  after  seeing  the  careful  tables  respect¬ 
ing  buildings  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  letter. 

I  know  it  will  be  represented  by  some  that  it  would  be  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  prevent  a  man  from  fully  securing  himself  against  loss. 
My  answer  is,  “You  ask  ns  to  entrust  twenty,  twenty-five,  or 
thirty  precious  lives  on  board  your  ship.  The  state  of  that  ship 
depends  solely  on  you.  You  only  have  authority  to  care  for  her 
safety;  we  must,  therefore,  take  hostages  from  you,  that  when 
you  take  twenty  or  more  human  lives  on  board,  no  reasonable 
means  of  safety  shall  be  neglected,  and  if  yon  are  too  poor 
to  run  this  risk  of  one-third,  you  have  no  business  to  be  a  shij)- 
owner  at  all,  considering  how  many  lives  are  placed  in  your 
bands.” 

Nor  is  Mr  Plimsoll  less  anxious  than  Mr  Rathbone  him¬ 
self  to  provide  a  prompt  punishment  for  culpable 
negligence. 

Ultimately  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  insist  upon  a  compulsory- 
survey  of  all  seagoing  ships.  All  that  can  at  present  be 
said  upon  the  matter  is  that  such  a  survey  will  be  far- 
less  expensive  than  might  be  supposed,  as  a  ship  which 
is  once  reported  sound  needs  no  fresh  survey  for  several 
years.  If  it  were  ruled  that  no  action  for  insurance 
shonld  lie  upon  an  uncertified  ship,  and  that  in  no  case 
shonld  the  insurance  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value,  the 
whole  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end  at  once.  The  survey 
of  a  ship  is  also,  or  can  easily  be  made,  an  estimate  of  her 
value,  and  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  value  she 
ought  not  to  be  insured.  It  is  clear  that  the  value  of  a 
cargo  can  be  ascertained  from  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
and  other  snch  vonchers,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  under¬ 
writers  not  unfreqncntly  demand  such  proof  of  value, 
exactly  as  an  insnrance  office  demands  proof  of  age.  The 
objections  to  a  compulsory  survey  are  of  course  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  to  consider  the 
^  matter  thoroughly  will  find  it  admirably  and  fully  dis- 

Then  again,  the  running  gear,  as  a  role,  was  cnssed  in  Mr  Plimsoll’s  book.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 

,  spars,  and  sails,  and  notice,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  compul- 

This  is  strong  sory  survey  of  all  seagoing  ships  and  a  rule  tliat  no 

_  .  was  made  stronger  still  when  the  policy  shall  be  recoverable  upon  an  nnsurveyed  and  un- 

speaker  went  on  to  tell  the  House  that  he  “  bad  another  classified  ship  ;  nor  would  it  be  amiss  to  allow  no  penalty 

letter  whTch  spoke  of  a  vessel  305  tons  gross,  and  193  to  be  enforced  against  any  seaman  who,  having  signed 


MR  PLIMSOLL’S  MOTION. 

Hr  Plirasolls  motion  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  certain  practices  connected  with  our  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  is  virtually  carried,  although  nominally 
withdrawn  that  he  may  confer  with  Mr  Chichester  For- 
tescue  as  to  the  exact  scope  of  the  inquiry.  His  speech 
was  one  worthy  of  the  occasion, — not  too  long,  devoid 
of  ornament,  but  measured,  judged,  simple,  and  to  the 
point ;  nor  was  any  substantial  answer  to  his  charges  so 
much  as  attempted.  TL„1  11  _  _1__11 1_  1_  ‘ 

dition  in  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is,  is^sim 
strouSj 


That  the  law  should  be  in  the  con- 

iply  mon- 

1^  and  but  little  to  the  credit  of  Parliamentary 
government.  It  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out 
that  we  have  had  too  much  sensational  legislation  and 
too  little  really  useful  work.  And  it  is  certainly  amusing 
to  observe  that  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  time  to 
listen  to  Mr  Auberon  Herbert’s  eulogy  of  little  birds  and 
to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  wild  fowl, 
should  in  the  same  session  have  refused  Mr  Plimsoll 
his  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  prevenfcible  wrecks,  and 
should  have  only  granted  it  at  last  under  compulsion  and 
when  stung  to  action  by  his  book.  Of  ‘  Our  Seamen  *  we 
have  spoken  before,  and  it  is  notorions  that  for  its  pub¬ 
lication  Mr  Norwood,  one  of  the  few  shipowners  directly 
assailed  in  it,  intends  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 
The  book  is  strong  enough,  no  doubt,  and  its  attack 
upon  Mr  Norwood  is  sufficiently  direct.  But  had  it 
b^n  twice  as  strong  as  it  is,  its  publication  wonld  yet 
have  been  a  public  benefit,  for  it  has  compelled  the  House 
of  Commons  to  do  what  otherwise  it  certainly  wonld 
never  have  done. 

The  grievance  is  more  clear  than  the  way  to  remedy  it. 
Mr  Plimsoll  himself  enumerates  nine  sources  of  disaster, 
— undermanning,  bad  stowage,  deck  loading,  deficient 
engine  power,  over-insurance,  defective  construction, 
improper  lengthening,  overloading,  and  want  of  repair. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  some  of  these  are  to  be  made  statu¬ 
table  offences.  Legislation  on  such  matters  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  liable  to  be  evaded.  But,  as  Mr  Plimsoll  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  man  building  a  ship  of  any 
materials  and  dimensions  he  pleases.  The  wood  may  be 
bad  in  quality,  deficient  in  quantity,  and  yet  the  law  will 
not  interfere.  Or,  again,  a  man  may  build  an  iron  ship 
of  any  length,  and  of  plates  so  thin  that  they  can  be 
pierced  with  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  He  may  superadd 
to  a  steam  vessel  a  poop  of  126  feet,  and  a  forecastle  of 
fifty  feet,  and  unite  the  two  by  a  hurricane  deck,  thus 
putting  one  ship  on  the  top  of  another.  He  may  cut  a 
vessel  in  two,  and  add  eighty  feet  to  her  length  without 
doubling  her  plating.  He  may  keep  his  ships  at  sea  till 
they  are  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  old.  He  may  load 
them  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  water.  All  this  he  can 
do,  and  the  law  cannot  touch  him.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  telling  hit  in  the  whole  speech  was  a  letter 
written  by  a  man  who  has  been  for  six  years  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  large  shipbuilding  and  repairing  yaid,  and  so 
has  bad  abundant  opportunity  of  seeing  ”  the  sort  of 
coffins  in  which  sailors  are  sent  to  sea.”  Speaking  of 
the  vessels  employed  by  small  merchants  in  the  coal 
trade,  he  says  that  “  very  few  of  them  are  classed, 
and  the  majority  are  equipped  in  the  most  miserable 
way.”  “  One  merchant  whom  I  could  name  lost  two 
or  three  vessels  every  year,  and  generally  all  hands 
with  the  vessels.  He  has  often  been  known  to  send  his 
vessels  to  sea  without  proper  ground  gear,  in  order  that 
the  captains  should  have  to  beat  a  passage  and  not  take  an 
intermediate  port.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  such  vessels 
that  could  not  be  properly  canlked,  the  planks  being  so 
rotten  that  pieces  of  wood  had  to  be  driven  in  the  seams, 
and  if  a  piece  of  plank  was  taken  out  no  timbers  or 
frames  could  be  found  to  fasten  it  to,  a  plate  of  iron 
having  to  be  laid  ob  the  ceiling  or  inside  skin  for  this 
purpose. 

perfectly  rotten,  rotten  masts,  r;''-- 
miserable  cabins  and  forocastJes.” 
enough,  and  it 


tons  net,  being  loaded  last  month  with  *415  tons  of  articles  for  an  nnsurveyed  ship,  refuses  to  go 


( 
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lier  on  the  i^round  that  she  is  nnseaworthjr.  We  should  assi.st  in  freeing  canal  companies  from  the  domination 
thus  do  what  we  want  to  do — drive  the  nnclassed  ships  that  is  at  present  too  frequently  exercised  over  them  by 
out  of  the  field.  As  for  objections  to  the  principle  of  the  more  formidable  railway  companies.  Unfortunately 
such  a  measure,  the  time  for  them  is  passed.  We  have  the  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  does  not  ^ve  to  this 
a  clear  right  to  do  for  ships  what  we  already  do  for  tribunal  any  initiative  power  of  control  or  interference, 
mines,  factories,  and  even  dangerous  buildings.  The  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  private  settlement  of  dif- 
question  is  merely  one  of  detail,  and  although  it  is  quite  ferencos  in  ways  that  might  seriously  endanger  that 
possible  that  upon  its  details  there  will  be  considerable  independence  of  the  weaker  parties  which  it  is  intended 
difference  of  opinion,  it  yet  most  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  protect.  Special  provision,  however,  is  made  that,  in 
for  this  very  purpose  that  a  Commission  is  to  be  instituted,  the  latter  case,  the  claims  of  the  public  are  to  be  partly 
Even  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  admits  that  there  is  a  large  considered.  After  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  no  agreement 
foundation  of  truth  in  the  general  statements  ”  of  Mr  whereby  any  control  over  or  right  to  interfere  in  or 
Plimsoll’s  book,  and  that,  notwithstanding  certain  errors  concerning  the  traflfic  carried,  or  rates  or  tolls  levied,  on 
and  exaggerations,  the  statements  made  in  the  oflScial  any  part  of  a  canal,  is  given  to  any  railway  company,”  is 
records  from  which  the  most  trustworthy  parts  of  the  case  to  adopted  without  its  ^ing  first  notified  to  the 
are  derived  furnish  a  foundation  of  fact  quite  sufficient  to  Railway  Commissioners,  and  it  is  ordered  that  “the  com« 
justify  the  book.”  What  more  than  this  is  wanted  it  is  missioners  shall  withhold  their  sanction  from  any  such 
difficult  to  see.  As  we  have  before  asked,  is  it  or  is  it  not  agreement  whicn  is,  in  their  opinion,  prejudicial  to 


true  that  ships  are  often  deliberately  sent  to  sea  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  in  all  human  probability  they  will 


the  interests  of  the  public.”  That  that  prohibitive 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  commissioners  as  regards 


never  reach  port  ?  If  this  be  true — and  all  the  evidence  we  contracts  between  railway  companies  and  canal  com¬ 
at  present  possess  goes  to  justify  it— all  that  can  be  said  is  panics,  but  that  it  should  be  withheld  as  regards  con- 
that  such  an  offence  ought  to  be  at  least  as  severely  treated  tracts  between  one  railway  company  and  another,  affords 
as  is  at  present  the  crime  of  scuttling  a  vessel  on  the  high  curious  illustration  of  the  timidity  with  which  the 
seas.  After  all,  the  matter  is  one  which,  as  far  as  we  Government  ventures  upon  any  meddling^  with  the 
are  at  present  able  to  judge  of  it,  has  but  one  side,  and  **  vested  interests  of  the  great  railway  proprietaries, 
admits  of  but  one  point  of  view.  The  disgraceful  part  of  The  same  timidity  is  apparent  in  all  the  clauses  of  the 
the  story  is,  that  a  plain  statement  of  plain  facts,  such  as  Bill,  and  especially  in  its  most  important  clause.  That 
those  contained  in  *  Our  Seamen,*  should  so  have  taken  us  clause  amends  the  instruction  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
all  by  surprise,  and  that  it  should  have  remained  for  a  Traffic  Act  of  1854*,  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  any 
private  member  to  take  in  hand  so  great  a  work.  As  for  company  finds  it  necessary  to  send  on  some  of  the  goods 
the  actions  which  are  at  present  understood  to  be  pending  or  human  cargoes  entrusted  to  it  by  any  other  company, 
against  the  member  for  Derby,  all  that  need  at  present  be  an  arrangement  as  to  rates  shall  be  made  between  them, 
said  is  that  he  is  no  doubt  prepared  to  stand  by  statements  “so  that  no  obstruction  may  be  offered  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  has  deliberately  made.  It  is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that  all  reasonable  accommodation  may,  by  means  of  the 
that,  although  he  made  a  most  ample  apology  to  the  House  several  companies,  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public  in 
for  the  unintentional  breach  of  privilege  which  he  had  com-  that  behalf.”  But  the  proposed  amendment  is  limited 
mitted,  ho  yet  has  never  said  a  word  that  can  be  construed  to  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  event  of  one 
as  an  offer  to  retract  any  single  statement  contained  in  ‘  Our  company  prescribing  to  another  a  forwarding  rate  to 
Seamen.*  In  any  case,  and  whatever  may  be  the  results  which  that  other  objects,  it  shall  have  the  power  of  pro¬ 
of  proceedings  “in  another  place,**  Mr  Plimsoll  has  already  testing  against  it,  if  the  protest  be  made  within  seven 
won  his  battle,  and  may  rest  assured  that  in  any  fight  days,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  Railway  Commissioners 
which  is  yet  to  come  he  will  carry  with  him  the  warmest  a  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  rate  to  be  allowed  to  the 


sympathy  of  the  public.  Z.  forwarding  company.  That  is,  if  the  London  and  North- 

- - -  Western  Railway  proposes  to  convey  goods  from  Man- 

THK  RAILWAYS  EEQULATION  BILL  ^  Southampton,  it  may  make  almoet  any  charge 

xxxxv/xi  likes  for  the  through  carriage  provided  it  pays  to  the 

The  Bill  described  as  for  the  “Regulation  of  Railways,**  Loudon  and  South-Western  a  satisfactory  proportion  of 
which  was  road  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  freight.  If  the  two  companies  can  agree  among 
last  week,  and  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  committee  on  themselves,  there  is  no  protection  for  the  public.  All 
Thursday  next,  by  no  moans  satisfies  the  promise  of  its  that  Mr  Fortescue’s  new  Bill  proposes  is  that  the 
title  or  the  requirements  of  the  country ;  but  it  is,  so  northern  line  shall  make  a  fair  division  of  the  spoil  with 
far,  bettor  than  nothing,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  so  much  the  southern  line.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  Bill  is  to  be 
improvement  in  its  details  that  its  passage  would  be  made  really  useful,  it  should  also  afford  an  opportunity 
very  desirable.  As  it  stands,  it  would  provide  some  to  the  merchant  who  pays  the  freight  to  protest  against 
slight  check  to  the  growing  evils  of  the  railway  mono-  the  charge  exacted  from  him,  if  he  considers  that  to  be 
poly,  and,  before  the  Bill  becomes  law,  it  is  probable  exorbitant,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  restrictions 
that  Parliament  will  render  the  check  much  more  for-  upon  merely  vexatious  actions.  It  matters  little  to  the 
midable  than  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  intends,  or  per-  coal-owner,  or  the  coal-merchant,  or  to  the  public,  if, 
haps  even  wishes,  that  it  should  be.  At  any  rate,  such  say,  ten  shillings  a  ton  is  charged  for  conveying  coal 
speeches  ^  those  delivered  by  Mr  Ward  Hunt  and  others  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  the  lion*s  share  of 
on  his  side  of  the  House  yesterday  week  gpve  welcome  the  profit  is  appropriated  by  one  railway  company  or 
indication  that  public  opinion  is  moving  in  the  right  another ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
direction,  and  that,  whatever  may  bo  the  motive  of  the  all  the  parties  concerned  that  ten  shillings  should  not  be 
opposition,  there  is  springing  up  a  healthy  resistance  charged  for  the  carriage,  if  five  shillings  can  be  proved 
to  the  altogether  pernicious  ambition  of  the  railway  to  bo  enough. 

1  ij  •  That  single  illustration  will  serve  to  show  how  miser- 

*  T  1  would,  in  a  small  but  useful  way,  be  ably  inadequate  are  the  provisions  of  Mr  Fortescue’s 

cripp  e  y  o  adoption  of  the  Bill,  even  in  its  present  Bill  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest,  and  what 
♦Iia”'  I  °  somewhat  feeble  suggestions  .of  is  the  most  important  change  that  must  be  made  in  it 

•  .  committee  that  last  year  reported  on  the  sub-  in  committee  if  it  is  to  be  a  really  serviceable  measure. 

roheve  the^  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Even  if  the  commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  take  the 

of  Tl*  powers  with  which  it  is  now  entrusted  and  initiative  in  assessing  the  charges  to  be  made  by  railway 

transf^  at  it  now  fails  to  perform,  and  to  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  persons,  it 

ninnf  expanded  shape,  to  a  new  depart-  ought  certainly  to  be  provided  that  any  person  wl  o  con- 

4  wta  o  *  *  ^  *  consisting  of  three  commissioners  and  siders  that  the  charges  levied  upon  him  are  extortionate 

I  |^™**^^ssioners,  authorised  to  regulate  the  should  have  the  right  of  proving  his  case  before  the 

proposed,  between  various  railway  tribunal  now  to  be  appointed,  and,  if  he  succeeds,  of  ob- 
rnmn  Eud^  between  the  railway  taining  a  judgment  in  his  favour  and  in  favour  of  all  ia 

pa  les  and  all  canal  companies,  and  especially  to  the  same  position  as  himself.  Whether  the  body  of 
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ommissioners  and  assistant-commissioners  appointed  in  poverty,  the  organisations,  the  clubs,  the  orators,  and  tho 
tL  Railways  Regulation  Bill  would  form  a  court  suffi-  many  other  forces  which  helped  to  spread  the  socialism 
‘ently  intelligent  and  unbiassed  to  do  justice  between  that  finally  burst  into  the  Commune  of  Paris.  But  tho 
Sie  public  and  the  railway  companies  is  a  question  worth  writers  who  so  often  gave  us  minute  details  concern- 
Lnsidering,— and  that  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  care-  ing  the  Princess  Metternich’s  last  dress,  or,  worse  still, 
fully  weighed  and  adjusted  before  the  Bill  passes  out  of  the  latest  adventure  of  an  Anonyma,  could  not  afford 
committee;  but  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  the  time  to  study  a  matter  which  ultimately  brought 
jrreat  thing  to  be  seen  to  is  that  a  really  efficient  safe-  about  the  slaughter  of  some  40,000  persons,  and  tho 
Lard  should  be  provided,  if  only  in  the  laying  down  of  imprisonment  of  as  many  more,  together  with  tho 
a  principle  that  further  legislation  may  be  needed  to  en-  destruction  of  innumerable  private  dwellings  and  of 


a  principle  that  further  legislation  may  be  needea  to  en-  aesiruccion  or  innumeraoie  privaio  uweiiings  ana  oi 
force,  for  the  defence  of  the  public.  Every  year  the  several  palaces. 

railway  interest  is  becoming  more  formidable,  and  the  Two  years  have  passed,  and  now  there  is  another  stir  : 
railway  monopoly  is  becoming  more  tyrannical.  Before  another  batch  of  war  correspondents  has  been  des- 
long,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  the  whole  network  patched — to  Spain  this  time.  We  have  opened  the 
of  British  railways  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  morning  papers  anxionsly  day  after  day  in  the  hope  that 
rich  men  who,  whether  their  companies  have  separate  titles  the  lesson  taught,  if  not  by  a  higher  motive,  at  least  by 
and  charters,  or  whether  they  are  actually  amalgamated  the  experience  of  the  Commune,  had  been  taken  to 
into  one  huge  body,  will  virtually  form  a  single  corpora-  heart.  In  a  word,  socialism  has  been  developing  itself 
tion,  all  the  parts  of  which  will  be  firmly  welded  together,  rapidly  in  Spain,  and  we  concluded  that  something 
and  orer  which  the  public  will  lose  the  right  of  inter-  would  have  been  told  us  about  its  strength,  organisation, 
ference.  It  is  utterly  monstrous  that  this  should  be  principles,  and  leading  men.  Time,  however,  has  passed 
tolerated.  It  is  bad  enough  that  all  the  highways  of  the  on,  socialist  demonstrations  have  occurred  in  many 
kingdom  should  be  farmed  out  by  the  State  to  a  com-  towns,  and  yet,  as  in  1870,  our  correspondents  can  only 
paratively  small  body  of  capitalists,  and  that  by  them  speak  of  the  Jules  Fa vres  and  Gambettas  of  Spain.  Tho 
should  be  appropriated  all  the  legitimate  profits  arising  International  has  its  orators,  papers,  and  clubs,  but  they 
from  the  use  of  these  highways  ;  but  as  public  opinion  can,  or  will,  say  nothing  about  these.  Tho  fate  of  tho 
does  not  yet  seem  to  be  ripe  for  the  resumption  by  the  nation  hangs  almost  entirely  on  the  attitude  of  tho 
State  of  the  highway  monopolies  that  it  ought  never  to  socialists,  but  our  correspondents  content  themselves 
hare  parted  with,  it  may  bo  idle  to  protest  against  that  with  reluctantly  “  interviewing  ”  the  one  or  two  better- 
just  now.  Surely,  however,  all  excessive  profits  ought  known  Republicans  who  have  sat  for  years  in  the  Cortes, 
to  be  forbidden,  and  it  is  the  bonnden  and  most  pressing  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  in  moments  of  revolution  an 
duty  of  Parliament  to  see  that,  so  long  as  the  railways  organised  society,  however  few  its  members  in  proportion 
are  in  private  hands,  they  shall  be  handled  in  the  interests  to  the  population,  is  sure,  by  the  force  of  its  discipline,  to 
of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  carry  with  it  thousands  among  the  indolent  and  fluc- 
Mr  Fortescue’s  Bill  furnishes  a  capital  and  veiy  easy  tuating  masses  who  have  not  previously  drawn  up  a 
opportunity  for  doing  something  at  any  rate  in  this  programme  of  their  own.  Surely,  this  fact  alone  suffices 
direction.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  is  not  to  call  for  information  relating  to  the  working-men’s 
amended  in  the  way  we  have  hinted  at,  and  in  that  one  organisations  of  Spain. 

of  i^  provisions  which^  most  nearly  concerns  the  safety  Fortunately,  a  great  meeting  of  socialists  occurred  a 
of  the  community  in  its  advancing  and  inevitable  war  gjjort  time  ago,  which  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
against  the  new  tyranny  of  the  moneyed  classes  that  is  estimating  their  strength.  It  is  well  known  that  thero 
gaming  power  every  year.  B.  been  a  division  within  the  ranks  of  the  International 

_ Association :  the  one  party  calling  themselves  Fede¬ 
ralists,  and  insisting  on  the  greatest  possible  autonomy 
SPANISH  SOCIALISM.  being  allowed  to  all  local  groups;  while  the  other  party 

is  accused  of  attempting  to  centralise  tho  association. 
In  France,  for  years,  a  great  social  movement  had  been  In  Spain  the  doctrines  of  the  former  faction  have  been 
preparing,  and  the  correspondents  of  the  English  press  signsdly  triumphant,  and  the  Federalists  lately  convoked 
had  been  writing  with  their  customary  acuteness  about  a  general  Congress  at  Cordova.  Their  organ,  the  Fedc- 
imperial  festivities,  then  on  the  war,  and  finally  on  the  racion,  gives  an  account  of  this  meeting,  and  the  report 
different  parliamentary  incidents  of  the  day.  At  last,  which  the  Federal  Council  submitted  to  the  Congress 
one  morning  all  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  that  will  sup'ply  some  useful  statistics  on  the  strength  of  this 
Paris  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  world  ;  that  branch  of  socialism.  It  would  appear  that  the  Inter- 
a  new  and  almost  unknown  stratum  of  human  lyings  national  Federalists  count  101  local  federations,  which 
had  seized  on  all  that  the  town  possessed ;  that  common  comprise  66  mixed  sections  and  832  sections  consisting  of 
workmen  were  ensconced  in  public  ministries,  and  wore  trade  societies  that  have  adhered  to  tho  International, 
grappling  with  the  intricacies  of  ministerial  portfolios.  There  were  besides  individual  sympathisers  in  ten  dif- 
These  men  were  socialists.  “  Our  own  correspondents,”  ferent  localities.  As  this  Congress  took  place  from  tlio 
the  much-admired  contributors  to  the  daily  press  of  Eng-  25th  to  the  30th  of  December  last,  we  aro  not  surprised 
land,  lived  like  the  rest  of  society,  in  dependence  on  the  to  hear  that  the  number  of  adherents  have  greatly 
working  classes,  and  it  was  known,  at  least,  that  these  increased  since  then ;  indeed,  according  to  a  letter  from 
classes  were  much  affected  by  socialist  doctrines.  Apart  the  Spanish  Federal  Council  of  the  International, 
of,  if  not  all,  the  clothes  which  were  worn  by  **  our  own  addressed  to  the  Federalistic  faction  of  that  society  in 


grappling  with  the  intricacies  of  ministerial  portfolios. 
These  men  were  socialists.  “  Our  own  correspondents,” 
the  much-admired  contributors  to  the  daily  press  of  Eng. 
land,  lived  like  the  rest  of  society,  in  dependence  on  the 
working  classes,  and  it  was  known,  at  least,  that  these 
classes  were  much  affected  by  socialist  doctrines.  A  part 
of,  if  not  all,  the  clothes  which  were  worn  by  **  our  own 


correspondents  ”  were  made  by  socialists  ;  so  were  the  London,  the  association  now  counts  in  Spain  from  29,000 
adlcles  de  Paris  which  ornamented  every  mantel-piece  ;  to  30,000  hona  fide  members.  To  this  we  ought  to  add 
80,  indeed,  was  every  object  that  French  trade  and  all  the  other  forms  of  socialism,  on  which,  however,  wo 
manufacture  produced.  Yet  our  greatest  journals,  which,  do  not  possess  such  precise  data.  Let  us  also  remember 
from  the  titles  given  them,  should  overtake  the  initiative  that  Spanish  socialism  is  represented  in  the  Cortes,  and, 
in  seeking  to  learn  the  condition  of  every  class,  every  since  the  recent  changes,  even  in  the  administration, 
section  of  a  class,  never  encouraged  their  correspon-  Persons  who  possess  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
dents  to  trace  the  history  of  the  material  objects  with  of  Spain  affirm  that  socialism  is  organised  in  all  tho 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which  helped  to  furnish  great  towns,  and  that  even  the  peasantry,  victims  of  tho 
^r  houses,  clothe  our  persons,  and  nourish  our  families,  great  landed  proprietors,  have,  in  many  instances, 
Had  a  correspondent  asked  Dnsautoy,  whom  we  presume  adhered  to  the  same  school.  A  short  time  ago,  wo 
fo  have  been  his  tailor,  about  the  men  who  had  made  his  incidentally  alluded  to  the  power,  good  organisation, 
coat — had  he  attempted  to  trace  it  from  its  finished  unity  of  purpose,  and  wealth  of  the  tr^o  societies  in  the 
elegance  of  cut  and  make,  down  to  the  primitive  piece  iron  districts  of  Spain.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
of  cloth,  to  the  thread  of  the  seamstress,  and  the  forge  this  influential  body  will  refrain  from  dealing  with 
where  the  metal  was  melted  to  be  converted  into  buttons  political  questions  in  a  country  where  notoriously  every 
^he  would  have  heard  much  about  the  suffering,  the  one  is  a  politician. 
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The  point  that  now  remains  at  issue  is  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  socialists  of  Spain. 
The  advice  is  twofold.  The  German  socialist  organ,  the 
Volksstaat  of  Leipsic,  calls  for  immediate  political  action. 
The  Internationalists  of  Belgium  by  their  organ,  La 
IjibertOf  advise  quiet  for  the  moment.  They  suggest 
that  the  bourgeoisie  should  be  allowed  peacefully  to  de¬ 
stroy  one  by  one  all  the  monarchical  elements,  and  that 
then  only  will  the  field  be  clear  for  the  socialist  war. 
Were  it  attempted  at  an  earlier  date,  many  moderate 
middle-class  men  would  be  frightened  into  reaction,  and 
a  monarchy  or  military  despotism  might  ensue.  It  is 
further  argued  that  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  between 
the  Federalist  Republicans,  who  are  so  powerful  in 
Spain,  and  those  Republicans  who  would  establish  a 
Government  centralising  all  powers  at  Madrid,  the 
former  would  seek  and  find  ready  allies  among  the 
socialists,  who,  it  has  been  observed,  are  so  fervently 
devoted  to  the  Federalist  principle  as  applied  to  the 
administration  of  their  own  societies.  Such  an  alliance 
would  produce  a  real  power  in  the  State.  A  struggle  is 
not,  however,  very  likely  to  break  out  at  this  moment. 
The  Franhfort  Gazette^  which,  unlike  the  English  press, 
does  not  disdain  to  quote  socialist  organs,  founds  great 
hopes  for  the  tranquillity  of  Spain  on  the  peaceful  article 
of  the  Liberte^  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  confession  ef  the  Liberie  itself,  the 
influence  of  this  paper  is  greatly  exaggerated,  but  its 
arguments  have  much  force,  and  are  doubtless  those  ad¬ 
vocated  by  many  Spaniards  themselves.  The  whole 
matter  hangs  on  the  form  of  Republic  to  be  established 
in  Spain.  The  Royalists  have  adhered  to  the  Republic. 
Do  they  intend  to  maintain  under  this  name  the  same 
unity  of  forces,  the  same  corruption  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  same  monopolies,  the  same  sovereignty  of 
capital  P  In  a  word,  is  the  Republic  to  be  an  anony¬ 
mous  form  of  Monarchy  p  If  so,  the  socialists  are  not 
likely  to  lay  down  quietly  the  arms  that  are  now  being 
distributed  to  them.  A. 


THE  FARM-LABOURERS*  MOVEMENT. 

A  year  has  now  elapsed  since  Joseph  Arch  first  preached 
the  principles  of  unionism  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  Wellesbome.  The  progress  of  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Labourers*  Union,  whose  foundation  stone  was 
that  night  laid,  has  been  truly  marvellous.  Active 
branches  of  that  association  are  now  in  operation  in 
twenty-six  of  our  English  counties.  In  some  of  these 
counties  the  work  has  only  lately  been  commenced, 
whilst  in  others,  like  Dorset  and  Oxford,  the  whole  area 
is  being  rapidly  covered  with  an  intersecting  network 
of  organisation  that  bids  fair,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
embrace  every  hamlet  within  its  boundaries.  It  numbers 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  bond  fide  adherents,  and 
finds  itself,  after  a  year’s  hard  struggle,  with  the  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  l,200i.  in  its  bankers’  hands.  Other  asso¬ 
ciations,  too,  of  labourers,  who  have  not  yet  seen  their 
way  to  join  the  National,  are  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties,  where  one  alone  is  said  to  have 
ten  thousand  members  on  its  rolls.  No  one  now 
attempts  to  ignore  the  existence  of  this  spirit  of 
combination,  and  the  idea  (once  so  industriously  pro¬ 
mulgated)  that  it  owed  its  origin  and  continued  suc¬ 
cess  to  a  small  knot  of  discontented  political  agi¬ 
tators  scarcely  gains  credence  at  the  present  time,  j 
oven  among  those  who,  like  Mr  Baillie  Cochrane,  affect 
to  l^lieve  in  all  the  mysterious  attributes  of  the  Inter¬ 
national.  Should  there  be  any  who  still  cling  to  the 
belief  that  the  Agricultural  Union  is  artificially  bolstered 
op  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  outsiders,  and  that  it 
would  speedily  die  a  natural  death  if  left  to  its  own 
resources,  they  can  easily  convince  themselves  of  the 
falsity  of  their  hopes  by  turning  to  a  file  of  the  Labourers 
Union  Chronicle,  where  the  receipts  from  the  different 
branches  are  week  by  week  acknowledged.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  for  instance,  that  during  the  month  of  January 
of  the  current  year  upwards  of  7001.  was  received  by 
the  Central  Association  at  Leamington  from  the  pence 


I  of  the  members  only,  without  taking  into  account  the 
contributions  of  sympathising  friends.  This  amount 
too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  represent  the 
aggregate  monthly  sum  subscribed  by  members,  as  only 
three-fourths  of  the  subscriptions  are  forwarded  to  head¬ 
quarters,  the  remainder  being  retained  by  each  district 
for  its  local  expenses.  It  may  also  be  fairly  anticipated 
that  this  large  income  will  shortly  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  for  at  present  the  lion’s  share  is  contributed  by 
Warwickshire,  where  the  Union  w  as  first  started,  and 
where,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  mechanism 
is  the  most  complete.  As  the  details  of  organisation 
come  to  be  better  understood  by  the  various  officials  of 
the  outlying  districts,  who  are  almost  without  exception 
quite  new  to  the  work,  a  material  increase  in  the  funds 
will  be  brought  about  even  without  any  actual  .augmen¬ 
tation  of  members.  There  certainly  is  no  sign  in  the 
places  where  the  Union  has  already  penetrated  of  any 
falling  off*  in  the  number  or  ardour  of  its  adherents, 
and  as  whole  districts  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire, 
that  are  in  almost  as  deplorable  a  state  as  Dorsetshire 
itself,  have  hitherto  been  unvisited  by  the  delegates,  and 
as,  perhaps,  not  above  three  of  the  counties  we  have 
named  are  supposed  to  have  made  any  approach 
to  completeness  in  their  system,  there  certainly  are 
strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  movement  is  only 
now  in  its  infancy.  The  work  of  organisation  and 
breaking-up  fresh  ground  thrown  upon  the  National 
executive  grows  day  by  day,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
progp’ess,  after  making  doe  allowance  for  a  proportionate 
increase  of  delegates  as  the  field  extends,  it  will  take  two 
more  years  before  the  -gospel  of  free  labour  has  been  even 
preached  in  every  hamlet  of  our  purely  agricultural 
districts.  Only  one-third  of  the  mass  has  as  yet  been 
leavened. 

The  expression  “  marvellous,”  as  applied  to  the  growth 
of  the  Labourers*  Union,  is  not  one  whit  too  strong  for 
just  application.  Those  who  are  themselves  unacqutinted 
with  the  details  of  country  life  and  country  society  in 
the  poorly-paid  districts  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  can  hardly  realise  the  fierceness  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Union  and  its  supporters  in  the  very  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  where  its  principles  are  most  sorely  needed. 

The  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
press  in  exposing  the  hardships  to  which  our  peasantry 
are  subject,  and  the  sympathy  that  has  been  extended  to 
their  cause  .at  the  mass  meetings  held  in  London  and 
other  of  our  large  towns,  and  the  monetary  help  that  has 
been  afforded  to  them  by  the  Trades  Unions,  as  well  as 
by  individual  munificence,  have  all  conduced  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  course  of  the  Union  has  hitherto 
been  through  tolerably  clear  waters,  and  that  its  progress 
has  at  the  w'orst  been  only  temporarily  interrupted  by 
a  contrary  breeze.  This  belief  is  almost  warranted  by 
the  steady  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  ;  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how  surrounded 
on  all  sides  is  that  county  by  large  and  active  industries, 
and  how  promptly  the  provincial  press  of  the  midland 
districts  brings  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  all  over¬ 
bearing  or  tyrannous  actions.  But  this  wholesome 
restraint  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  counties  like 
Dorsetshire ;  the  power  of  the  local  press  in  restraining 
abuses  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  long  and  expensive  railway 
journeys  have  to  be  made  before  any  active  competition 
in  the  labour  market  can  be  discovered.  Nor  is  it  to  to 
wondered  at  that  the  petty  newspapers  of  a  purely  a^i* 
cultural  district  should  be  very  backward  in  exjiosing 
the  abuses  of  law  and  the  violations  of  humanity  of 
which  those  in  their  own  neighbourhood  are  guilty,  when 
they  are  dependent  upon  subscribers  found  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  among  the  parsons,  squires,  and  farmers,  and 
upon  the  advertisements  of  the  sluggish-minded  trades* 
men  that  stagnate  in  their  midst. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Union  has  had  to  contend  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties.  The  State  clergy,  true  to  that  policy  to  which,  as 
a  body,  they  have  faithfully  clung  during  the  present  ? 
century — the  policy  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  v  , 
the  wealthy,  and  antagonism  to  the  people — have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  movement.  Pulpits  have 
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been  prostitated  to  the  utterance  of  base  philippics 
fttrainst  the  independent  and  self-helpful  spirit  that  was 
commencing  to  animate  the  minds  of  their  parishioners, 
and  all  the  private  influence  which  they  as  chief 
almoners  of  parish  charities  possessed  has  for  the  most 
part  been  thrown  into  the  same  scale.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Dorsetshire  we  can  only  hear  of  a  single  bene- 
ficed  clergyman  who  has  come  out  to  stand  manfully, 
like  his  Master,  by  the  side  of  the  poor.  To  him, 
thou^^h,  who  reflects  on  the  social  and  political  history  of 
the  past  seventy  years,  this  very  fact  will  be  a  great 
source  of  encouragement.  Every  measure  that  the  clergy 
have  zealously  supported  has  proved  a  failure,  and  every 
step  in  the  path  of  progress  which  they  have  strongly  op¬ 
posed,  or  which  they  have  denounced,  after  their  pecu¬ 
liar  fashion,  not  as  a  mere  error,  but  as  a  crime,  has  in 
the  long  run  proved  successful,  and,  after  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  met  with  general  approval.  The  national  school¬ 
rooms  of  the  villages  and  the  public  halls  of  the  towns 
have  been  denied  to  the  adherents  of  the  Union,  whilst 
free  access  has  been  permitted  to  their  opponents.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians,  composed  in  the  main  of  farmers, 
have  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  by  the  partial 
manner  in  which  they  have  distributed  relief;  whilst 
the  magistrates,  by  their  strange  interpretation  of  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  have  caused  many  to  sigh  for 
the  time  when  the  administration  of  all  law  of  that 
description  shall  be  removed  from  the  hands  of  those 
whose  whole  interests  are  on  the  side  of  the  masters,  and 
whose  impartiality  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure.  So 
strong,  indeed,  is  this  prejudice  supposed  to  be,  that  at 
a  recent  case  for  breach  of  contract,  heard  before  the 
Dorchester  Bench,  the  very  solicitor  who  was  engaged 
for  the  defence  of  the  man  thought  it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
face  his  remarks  by  a  general  tirade  against  Mr  Arch 
and  the  principles  of  the  Union,  which  almost  surpassed 
in  bitterness  the  opening  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Rewards  and  bribes  innumerable  have  been  offered  to 
those  who,  having  entered  the  Union,  might  be  tempted 
to  desert,  or  who  would  enter  into  an  agreement  never 
to  join  the  hateful  association.  Hundreds  of  cottagers 
(we  speak  well  within  the  mark)  have  been  evicted, 
often  at  a  week’s  notice,  from  their  homes,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  acting  in  self-defence  in  combination 
with  their  fellows.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  op¬ 
position,  which  can  only  be  righ^  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  in  its  midst,  the  tfnion  progresses  won¬ 
derfully,  and  steadily  gains  fresh  converts. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  change  in  the  habits 
of  a  peasantry  whom  it  has  been  customary  to  regard  as 
essentially  torpid  and  servile  ?  The  answer  is  a  simple 
one,  and  very  near  the  surface.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  had  year  by  year  been  steadily 
on  the  decline,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  general  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country.  His  wages  have  not  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  he  has  been  gradually  deprived  of  various 
privileges  on  which  he  formerly  relied,  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  ripe  for  a  change.  It  was  this  absolute 
misery  that  rendered  him  so  susceptible  to  the  first  ray 
of  hope,  even  when  the  hope  was  held  out  to  him  by 
men  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  absolute 
strangers.  No  change  could  make  his  position  worse 
than  it  was,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
that  was  at  this  moment  offered  him  by  the  National 
Union.  Nor  has  he  been  deceived.  In  all  districts 
where  that  association  has  penetrated  the  farm  wages 
have  risen  from  one  to  three  shillings  per  week,  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  migration  have  been  offered  to  the  younger 
and  more  stalwart,  and  the  prospects  of  those  left 
behind  have  materially  improved.  But  the  most  startling 
feature  of  this  new  movement  is  the  total  revolution  that 
it  is  gradually  bringing  about  in  all  the  details  of  rus¬ 
tic  life  that  we  have  long  looked  upon  as  necessary  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  picture.  The  country  parson  is  rapidly 
losing  the  position  of  spiritual  and  temporal  autocrat 
that  he  so  often  held  in  simple  villages;  the  squire, 
whether  he  be  a  parvenu  or  descended  from  some 
‘Norman  thief,”  can  no  longer  extort,  as  a  matter  of 
I’lght,  the  servile  scrape  or  the  cringing  curtsey.  Inde¬ 


pendent  manly  thought  is  coming  to  the  surface,  for 
our  hinds  are  daring  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
wrongs  of  the  Game  Laws,  the  iniquity  of  class-made 
and  class-administered  justice,  the  need  of  education, 
and  the  lack  of  political  power,  are  now  being  debated 
with  energy  in  village  lanes  and  hedgerows.  In  short, 
it  may  be  said  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Union,  half-a- million  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  think.  To  what  their  thoughts  will  tend, 
when  fully  matured,  who  can  tell  ?  C.  J. 


POVERTY  AND  LUXURY. 

More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
the  great  Radical  of  his  day  proclaimed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Judma  the  sinfulness  of  indulging 
iu  luxury  while  our  fellow-men  are  unhappy  because  of 
their  poverty.  Theological  word-contortionists  mUy 
make  ingenious  discoveries  of  city  gates  called  the 
needle’s  eye,  through  which  a  camel  could  only  pass  by 
kneeling;  but  to  the  historical  student  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  plain.  He  stated  in  terms  so  emphatic  and 
clear  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  genuine  truth-seeker  to 
mistake  their  meaning,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
perform  an  impossible  feat  than  a  rich  man  to  bo 
numbered  with  the  good.  Those  who  would  inherit  the 
“kingdom  of  heaven  ”  must  sell  all  they  have  and  give 
it  to  the  poor.  After  this  is  done  even,  no  care  is  to  be 
devoted  to  one’s  self.  No  thought  is  to  be  taken  for  the 
morrow.  “  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.”  It  was  evidently  Christ’s  notion 
that  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  many  was  to  be  found 
in  the  accumulations  of  the  few,  and  all  that  was  wanted 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  penury,  and  the  wretchedness 
which  always  accompanies  it,  was  that  the  wealthy 
should  divide  their  possessions  among  their  needy 
brethren.  What  next,  and  next  ? — the  great  questions 
which  trouble  the  mind  of  the  modern  economist — never 
seem  for  one  moment  to  have  disturbed  his  visions. 
“Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field.”  They  are  sustained 
and  grow  by  the  bounty  of  the  Father  of  Life.  So  shall 
you  be.  Topsy,  when  she  ’spected  she  growed,  exactly 
expressed  Christ’s  conception  of  how  human  beings  are 
nurtured,  though  she  lacked  his  idea  of  the  cause. 

Christianity,  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  compromised 
with  the  teaching  of  its  great  exemplar.  Almsgiving 
and  death-bed  bequests  to  the  Church  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  took  the  place  of  that  complete  renunciation  of 
riches  which  was  preached  by  the  prophet  of  Nazareth. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  too  natural  envy  of  the  poor  for 
those  who  have  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  received  a  theological  sanction  which  cannot  but 
have  proved  a  powerful  stimulus.  The  Church,  too, 
having  constituted  itself  the  medium  through  which  alms 
were  to  be  distributed,  was  interested  in  keeping  up  this 
sentiment.  When  the  spread  of  free  thought  undermined 
the  Church,  this  feeling  still  survived,  and  became 
grafted  on  the  revolutionary  formula — Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.  Men — and  especially  Frenchmen— asked 
not  only  equality  of  rights,  but  equality  of  conditions. 
But  in  doing  so  they  did  but  echo  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  Christ’s  teaching.  La  propriete  e'est  le  vol — 
what  is  this  but  a  weak  paraphrase  of  Christ’s  dictum 
that  a  rich  man  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  P 
“  PropriStairef  va-t-en  ”  and  “  Proprietor,  distribute  all 
that  you  have  among  the  poor,”  are  but  different  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  command. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  appeared  an 
article  in  the  Contemporary  RevieiVj  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith,  which  seemed  to  Mr  W.  Rathbone  Greg 
to  propound  the  -  doctrine  we  have  been  descanting  on, 
and  so  roused  the  ire  of  that  gentleman  that  he  not  only 
commented  on  it  “  with  some  severity  ”  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  but  has  returned  once  more  to 
the  subject  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary, 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  delinquency  consisted  in  declaring 
that  to  “  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  ”  the  thought 
that  he  is  annually  “  consuming  the  income  of  some  six 
hundred  of  the  poor  labouring  families  around  him 
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would  prove  almost  insufferable.  To  this  Mr  Greg  re-  Nazareth — when  in  addition^  men  shall  have  stamped 
plies  with  what  he  calls  an  “  irrefutable  argumeiitum  ad  upon  their  brains  the  economic  truth  that  poverty  U  at 
hominemf* — If  the  nobleman  referred  to,  the  man  of  bottom  a  question  of  production  of  wealth  and  not  of 
30,000i.  a  year,  is  indeed  doing  this  sad  thing,  then  the  distribution,  we  may  hope  for  happier  times  for  hu. 
gentleman  of  3,000Z.  a  year,  the  small  tradesman  with  manity ;  for  from  this  conviction  guided  by  philan. 
oOOi.  a  year,  nay,  every  one  of  us  is  doing  it  according  to  thropic  sentiment  will  be^  evolved  the  only  means  by 
the  measure  of  his  means.”  Now  this  argument,  to  which,  which  poverty  can  be  banwhed.  It  is  the  *‘niggardli. 
according  to  Mr  Greg,  “there  can  be  no  rejoinder,”  ness  of  nature,”  not  the  device  of  man,  which  makes 
altogether  overlooks  the  different  sources  of  the  incomes  poverty  inevitable  with  a  high  rate  of  increase  of  popa- 
in  question.  The  300k  a  year  of  the  small  tmdesman  lation  ;  but  if  the  law  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
may  be,  probably  is,  the  reward  of  industry  and  thrift ;  one  of  constantly  diminishing  return,  the  law  of  the  culti- 
while  the  peer  may,  with  equal  probability,  bo  a  mere  vation  of  the  human  intellect  and  emotions  is  the  very 
sinecurist  planted  on  the  soil, — may  derive  his  income  of  reverse.  This  is  the  anchor  of  our  hope.  J.  H.  L. 

30,000k  a  year  by  standing  between  the  w’orker  and  the  .  ...  . 

raw  material  of  this  globe,  without  which  the  concession  nTTDwirNrT 

of  the  “leave  to  toil  ”  is  a  bitter  mockery.  Levying  a  CUltKLJNi 

heavy  tax  on  the  labourer,  he  may  be  so  far  like  the  lilies  of  The  latest  news  from  Spain  throws  a  heavy  cloud 
the  field  that  ho  toils  not  neither  does  he  spin,  but  derives  over  all  that  preceded  it,  though  in  some  of  that  there 
luxurious  sustenance  from  the  soil  which  he  has  done  were  indications  of  the  impending  storm.  Not,  however, 
nothing  to  cultivate — living  on  property  which  neither  he  in  the  very  able  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Senor  Castelar, 
nor  those  from  whom  he  received  it  ever  worked  for.  that  was  issued  to  the  Spanish  Ministers  at  the  various 
Mr  Greg  altogether  misses  the  point  of  Mr  Smith’s  European  Courts  on  the  28th  of  February.  That  docu* 
remark.  It  is  not  living  luxuriously  which  is  the  subject  ment,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  decadence  of  royalty 
of  the  latter  gentleman’s  reproach ;  but  living  in  luxu-  in  Spain,  says  that  by  the  Constitution  of  1812  the  old 
rious  idleness.  Wo  pride  ourselves  on  having  abolished  institution  was  replaced  by  the  Democratic  Monarchy^ 
the  feudal  tolls  and  fees  which  used  to  bo  levied  by  the  that  that  gave  place  to  the  Parliamentary  Monarchy  in 
lords  of  the  soil  on  their  unfortunate  vassals,  w’hichever  1837,  and  that  the  Elective  Monarchy  succeeded  in 
way  they  turned  ;  but  are  we  not  still  paying  the  most  1869,  only  to  fail  in  1873.  Showing  that  the  priuoiplo 
extraordinary  of  all  tolls  and  fees  in  the  shape  of  rent  of  Monarchy  has  thus  gradually  died  of  its  own  rotten- 
for  natural  agents  ?  Are  not  the  few  living  on  the  price  ness,  the  eloquent  Minister  of  State  urges  that  the 
paid  for  the  use  of  what  not  only  they  did  not  produce.  Republic  has  grown  by  its  own  energy,  has  been  esta- 
bnt  no  man  produced  ?  It  is  here  that  the  single  grain  blished  in  the  most  legal  way  possible,  and  has  been 
of  truth  in  the  complaint  against  luxury  may  be  found,  accepted  by  the  people  with  startling  unanimity. 

If  every  man  consumed  only  that  which  he  produced,  or  That  there  is  a  marvellous  zeal  for  the  Republic  among 
acquired  fairly  from  a  producer,  no  amount  of  indulgence  the  townspeople  and  in  many  country  district,  even  in 
in  luxury  on  his  part  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  re-  nearly  all  ranks  of  the  army,  and  that  almost  the  only 
proach.  “  Culpable  luxury,”  according  to  our  view,  is  opponents  of  it  throughout  the  nation  are  those  who 
luxury  tho  right  to  which  has  not  been  earned  by  previous  favour  the  absurd  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos,  is  clears 
labour.  Any  expenditure  of  an  income  procured  by  but  there  is  a  formidable  resistance  to  it  in  the  Cortes, 
exertion  and  abstinence  which  is  not  directly  injurious  The  Government  very  reasonably  considers  that  the 
to  our  fellows  is  perfectly  legitimate;  and  any  inter-  present  Cortes,  having  been  elected  to  support  thc^ 
ference  with  such  expenditure  would  be  fatal  both  to  projects  of  King  Amadeo  and  his  counsellors,  cannot  be  ^ 
the  energy  of  industry  and  individual  liberty.  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  the  . , 

The  doctrino  wo  have  just  enunciated  would,  we  are  people  now  that  Spain  is  a  Republic.  It  has  therefore  ^ 
awaro,  satisfy  neither  the  socialists  nor  Mr  Greg.  That  prepared  a  Bill,  suspending  the  present  Assembly  and 
gentleman  thinks  that,  if  a  man  “  maintains  more  horses  convoking  a  new  Constituent  Cortes.  On  Tuesday  236 
than  he  needs  or  can  use,  his  expenditure  thereon  is  Radical  deputies,  forming  a  majority  of  the  Cortes,  met 
strictly  pernicious  and  indefensible.”  We,  on  the  other  ^od  resolved  to  oppose  this  Bill,  and  on  Wednesday,  a 
hand,  contend  that,  if  his  income  was  fairly  earned,  any  Committee  being  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours  to  prescribe  the  fhe  Bill,  six  Radicals  and  only  one  Republican  were 
number  of  horses  he  may  keep  “is  strictly  pernicious  elected  to  serve  on  it.  It  was  expected  yesterday  that 
and  indefensible.”  There  is  nothing  wo  more  ardently  this  would  lead  to  a  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  and 
desire  than  the  spread  and  triumph  of  democracy ;  but  that,  if  the  Ministry  resigned  and  power  passed  again 
wo  are  not  blind  to  its  •  dangers.  Tho  miserable  social  into  the  hands  of  the  Amadeists  and  others  who  call 
envy  which  is  offended  at  the  superior  means,  acquire-  themselves  Radicals,  there  would  certainly  be  a  popular 
ments,  or  manners  of  others,  and  would  compass  equality  rising  in  Madrid,  and  a  new  civil  war  throughout  the 
even  by  diminishing  happiness,  is  one  of  the  perils  of  country.  But  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  these  gloomy 
tho  future.  !Mr  Greg  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  anticipations  are  realised, 
against  this  contemptible  sentiment ;  and  while  seeming  - 

to  uphold  luxury  has  really  surrendered  the  only  strong  great  debate  on  tho  Due  de  Broglie’s  report, 

line  of  defence.  which  began  in  the  Versailles  Assembly  on  Thursday 


The  great  debate  on  tho  Due  de  Broglie’s  report, 
which  began  in  the  Versailles  Assembly  on  Thursday 


Is  it  then  morally  a  matter  of  indifference  how  a  man  week,  has  ended  very  fortunately  for  M.  Thiers.  After 
expends  his  income  so  long  as  no  one  is  directly  in-  some  comparatively  unimportant  speeches  on  Thursday, 
jured  ?  By  no  means.  Our  contention  is,  not  that  a  discussion  of  Friday  was  opened  by  M.  Gambetta, 
man  may  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  spending  his  who  protested  forcibly  against  the  procrastinating 
wealth  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  but  that  it  is  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  to  which  M.  Thiers 
altogether  inexpedient  that  society  should  control  him  in  assented,  and  urged  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
the  matter.  If  poverty  were  the  result  of  an  unequal  definitive  settlement  of  the  political  situation,  and  for  a 
distribution  of  wealth,  tho  man  who  revelled  in  luxury  formal  declaration  either  of  the  Republic  or  of  a  Monarchy ; 
while  his  fellows  were  wanting  food  would  be  deserving  and  he  was  supported  by  M.  Brisson,  a  member  of  the 
of  the  most  thorough  reprobation.  To  sell  all  we  have  Extreme  Left,  and  by  the  Due  de  Bisaccia,  of  the 
and  share  it  among  the  poor  would  bo  a  paramount  Extreme  Right,  in  eloquent  speeches.  The  great  speech 
duty.  It  is  only  for  tho  reason  that  tho  means  would  of  Saturday  was  by  M.  Dufaure,  who-:— partly,  it  ia 
not  accomplish  the  desired  end  that  it  is  not  morally  reported,  in  consequence  of  a  threatening  communica- 
obligatory  on  us  to  use  them.  Tho  sentiment  which  tion  from  Berlin — declared  that  the  Government  only 
inspired  Christ’s  command  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  claimed  to  be  provisional,  and  that  until  France  was  freed 
all  admiration.  It  is  his  political  economy  which  was  from  foreign  occupation  the  question  between  Monarchy 
unsound.  When  men  shall  have  deep  in  their  hearts  and  Republicanism  could  not  be  decided.  The  Bill  intro- 
that  earnest  love  of  the  poor  and  lowlv  which  shone  duced  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
through  every  sentence  uttered  by  the  teacher  of  of  Thirty,  was  afterwards  voted  upon  and  approved 
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as  a  whole  (the  process  being  equivalent  to  a  second  country  have  received  the  trea^,  they  now  have  a  most 
reading  in  the  English  Parliament)  by  a  majority  of  499  convincing  proof.  The  Irish  University  Bill  occupied 
to  200.  On  Tuesday  its  preamble  was  agreed  to  by  475  the  House  of  Commons  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
votes  to  199,  that  vote  being  preceded  by  the  speech  of  On  Tuesday  Lord  Malmesbury  obtained  a  promise  of 
•M.  Thiers,  to  which  we  have  referred  elsewhere.  With  a  return  of  the  amount  of  game  sold  in  Great  Britain, 
that  ended  the  chief  excitement *of  the  measure,  and  its  and  of  the  foreign  trade  in  game.  The  House  of  Corn- 
success  is  now  considered  certain,  though  the  discussion  mons  had  a  lively  evening.  Mr  H.  James  complained  of 
of  various  amendments  will  probably  occupy  a  con-  the  way  in  which  certain  County  Court  Judges  had  been 
sideiable  time.  On  Wednesday  the  first  clause  was  treated  by  the  Treasury,  it  being  evident  that  an 

adopted  by  389  votes  to  232,  and  on  Thursday  the  second  attempt  had  been  made  to  break  faith  with  them.  Mr 

clause  was  passed  by  480  votes  against  182.  All  these  Gladstone  threw  himself  between  the  member  for  Taun- 
n umbers  show  how  strong  is  M.  Thiers*  present  position,  ton  and  Mr  Lowe  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  agladiator, 

-  and  seemed  quite  unable  to  understand  that  the  course 

We  may  reasonably  hope  that  the^  full  report  of  Pre-  pursued  by  the  Treasury  was  none  the  less  offensive 
sident  Grant’s  Message  will  show  it  to  be  of  a  more  because  marked  by  vacillation.  Later  in  the  evening 
plain  and  practical  nature  than  at  present  appears.  For  -Mr  Plimsoll  obtained  the  assent  of  the  House  to  an 
our  amusement,  and,  perhaps,  also,  overcome  with  the  inquiry  into  the  mercantile  marine.  Is  not  the  way  in 

depth  of  their  own  emotions,  the  telegraphists  have  which  sailors  are  treated  another  proof  of  the  small  caro 

given  prominence  to  one  or  two  exalted^  sentiments,  which  is  bestowed  on  those  who  have  not  the  franchise  ? 
^  which  might  have  escaped  full  appreciation  in  a  detailed  and  does  it  not  suggest  that  some  means  should  bo 
report.  It  was,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  gallery  rhetoric,  taken  to  ensure  their  representation  in  Parliament  ? 
with  which  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  might  On  Wednesday  I^ir  Bathbone’s  Municipal  Officers 
easily  have  dispensed,  to  say,^  after  expressing  a  con-  Superannuation  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  in  a  very 
viction  that  the  civilised  world  is  tending  towards  Repub-  thin  House,  but  nothing  else  of  importance  was  done, 
licanisrn,  that  **  the  Government  and,  through  their  re-  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  Irish  Education  Bill,  and 
presentatives,  the  people  of  our  great  Republic  are  des-  last  evening  was  to  be  wasted  on  Mr  Newdegate’s  annual 


presentatives,  the  people  of  our  great  Republic  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  all  other  countries.” 
Further  on,  the  President  says  :  “  As  commerce,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  rapid  transit  of  thought  and  matter  by 
telegraph  and  steam,  have  changed  everything,  I  rather 
believe  that  the  Great  Maker  is  preparing  the  world  to 


tirade  against  monasteries. 

The  death  of  Mr  Corry  has  left  a  very  sensible  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Admiralty  critics.  Mr  Corry  was 
among  the  veterans  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having 


become  one  nation,  speaking  one  language,  a  consumma-  53^^  jji  continuously  for  nearly  47  years.  He  was  first 


tion  which  will  render  armies  and  navies  no  longer 
necessary.  I  will  encourage  and  support  any  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Congress  tending  towaras  such  an  end.” 
That  is,  the  Great  Maker  has  proposed  a  resolution  in 


named  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
Ministry  in  1841.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
concerns  of  his  office,  a  definite  policy  (that  of  main¬ 
taining  foreign  stations  as  schools  for  our  sailors),  and  a 


favour  of  a  millennium,  and  President  Grant  has  great  ygry  complete  and  incisive  method  of  criticism  when  in 
pleasure  in  seconding  that  resolution.  As  regards  more  opposition. 

ordinary  topics,  the  President  pledges  himself  to  give  That  great  bugbear  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  Inter- 
“the  coloured  man  a  fair  chance,”  and  assures  him  national  Working  Men’s  Association,  has  lately  dropped 
that  his  conduct  will  regulate  the  treatment  he  will  gQ  niuch  out  of  conversation  that  our  readers  may  have 
receive.”  Among  other  objects,  he  proposes  the  civi-  half  forgotten  that  its  General  Council  is  now  in  New 
Imhon  of  tlie  aborigines,  under  the  benign  influences  of  York,  though  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  its  prime  mover 
education— either  this  or  war  to  extermination,”  which  ,-g  gtin  in  London.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  General 


auu  Dowie-Knives,  must  be  aaoptea  out  oi  nand,  ut  members  have  lately  endured  much  persecution  in  France, 
interaal  reforms,  special  notice  is  drawn  to  that  of  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  it  is  now,  incompliance 
the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Message  concludes  in  the  ^jth  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Hague  Congress  last 
usual  self-congratulatory  strain.  September,  giving  more  prominence  to  a  part  of  its 

“  "  .  .  .  original  programme  that  has  during  the  last  few  years 

In  Parliainentary  affairs  ^  the  interest  in  the  Irish  been  driven  aside  by  its  almost  exclusive  political  action. 
University  Bill,  and  the  critical  condition  into  which  it  address,  or  proclamation,  from  the  Council  in  New 
has  brought  the  Ministry,  have  diverted  attention  from  York,  reminds  all  members  of  the  Association,  and  urges 
all  other  subjects.  Otherwise,  the  business  of  Parlia-  ^pon  all  working  men  of  all  nations,  ‘Hhat  the  struggle 


motion  with  reference  to  the  Colonies.  He  repudiated  national  understanding  amongst  the  capitalists  in  ex- 
in  very  strong  terms  the  notion  of  the  separation  of  ploitation  and  oppression  of  the  working  class,  and  that 
the  Colonies  from  this  country ;  and  advocated  a  closer  fop  this  reason  the  efforts  of  resistance  made  by  the 
ederation,  greater  care  in  directing  the  stream  of  emi-  working  people  have  mostly  failed  for  want  of  solidarity 
gration,  and  better  control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  between  the  manifold  divisions  of  labour  in  each  country, 


colonies.  In  all  this  we  are  able,  almost  without  qualifi¬ 
cation,  to  concur.  A  closer  federal  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  might  pave  the  way  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  federation,  and  that  to  the  **  federation  of 
the  world,”  which  is  much  more  than  a  dream  of  the 


and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  working  classes  of  the  different  countries.” 
These  statements  are  rather  vague,  and  doubtless  a  more 
precise  interpretation  of  them  would  contain  some  falla- 


c  Ir  Auberon  Herbert  sounded  the  key-note  of  national  Association  proposes  that  all  the  trade-unions 
u  ure  army  administration.  fo  each  country  shall  combine  in  electing  a  central 


of  our  view  that -the  Washington  Treaty  marks  a  distant  countries;”  that  there  shall  be  a  common  fund  for  the 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  that  arbitration  relief  of  all  men  on  strike  if  their  trade  is  “unable  to 
in  national  disputes  will  supersede  the  barbarous  resort  keep  up  the  resistance  against  its  oppressors  for  want 
to  arms.  If  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan-  of  means;”  that  all  migrating  working  men  shall  obtain 
tic  doubt  the  cordiality  with  which  the  people  of  this  in  their  new  homes  the  assistance  of  the  trade-unions 
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amid  which  they  find  themselves;  and  that  “it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  international  trade-unions,  by  their 
executive  bodies,  to  prevent  any  exportation  or  impor¬ 
tation  of  working  power  ”  that  they  do  not  themselves 
approve  of.  Such  an  organisation,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  certainly  make  the  working  classes  masters  of  the 
world.  . . — - 

The  strike  in  South  Wales,  which  at  first  presented 
the  ordinary  aspects  of  these  movements,  has,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  assumed  the  importance  of  a  conflict  of 
principles.  On  the  one  hand,  the  men  have  been  making 
proposal  after  proposal  for  the  resumption  of  work  on 
definite  terms,  and,  on  the  other,  the  masters  have  con¬ 
sistently  declined  to  discuss  these  terms,  to  point  ont  in 
what  they  were  exorbitant,  or  to  substitute  any  in  their 
stead.  Their  sole  cry  has  been,  “  Trust  to  our  generosity.’* 
They  have  treated  their  workmen,  not  as  men  having 
something  to  sell,  and  holding  out  for  a  higher  price, 
but  as  headstrong  children  who  have  petulantly  broken 
loose  from  authority,  and  cannot  be  received  back  again 
until  they  have  done  penance  by  accepting  the  10  per 
cent,  redaction,  and  have  promised  to  ask  for  nothing  but 
fal  herly  treatment  for  the  future.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  regret  the  approaching  termination  of  the  strike,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  baneful  principle  which  is  represented 
by  the  masters.  The  union  men  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
out  longer,  but,  unfortunately,  the  non-unionists  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  tether,  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  struggle  being  successfully  continued.  A  settle¬ 
ment  on  this  basis  cannot  but  be  [most  unsatisfactory  : 
unless  the  masters  abandon  their  policy  (which  they  are 
not  very  likely  to  do,  seeing  it  has  proved  a  successful 
one),  another  strike  is  inevitable.  We  can  only  hope  it 
will  find  the  miners  more  perfectly  organised. 

Women'  have  been  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
labour  movement  on  the  Continent.  At  Geneva,  at  the 
instigation  of  Madame  Vilke,  some  of  the  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  tailoring  work  lately  formed  a  union  number¬ 
ing  twenty-six  members.  A  commission  of  two  members 
was  elected,  and  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  visiting 
all  tho  workwomen  employed  in  the  trade  and  of  per- 
snading  them  to  Join  the  society.  So  that  each  may 
have  her  share  of  this  work,  the  commission  is  to  be 
changed  every  week.  Tho  propaganda  has  been  carried 
on  with  tho  utmost  activity  even  in  the  workshops  and 
in  tho  presence  of  the  employers.  These  hardy  work¬ 
women  have  also  created  a  society  of  mutual  assistance 
of  their  own,  as  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  women  invariably  encounter  in  their  attempts  to 
join  the  ordinary  frienaly  societies.  It  is  known  that  a 
woman  is  far  more  susceptible  to  illness  than  a  man, 
and  hence  tho  objection  to  their  joining  the  mutual 
benefit  societies  already  in  existence.  The  workmen 
employed  in  cloth  printing  at  Chemnetz  have,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  women,  struck  work.  Their  object  was 
not  an  augmentation  of  wages,  but  they  are  determined 
that  women  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to  leave  their 
children  uncared  for  and  neglect  all  home  duties,  so  as 
to  compete  with  their  brothers  and  husbands  by  working 
at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  in  the  factories.  The  Prussian 
Government  will  not  bo  satisfied  by  this  novel  kind  of 
strike ;  it  might  reflect  on  tho  railway  administration  of 
that  country,  where  women  are  employed  for  the  shame¬ 
ful  pittance  of  thirly  shillings  per  month.  It  is  to  be 
hop^,  therefore,  that  tho  strike  of  Chemnetz  and  tho 
organisation  of  the  Geneva  pioneers  will,  by  their  suc¬ 
cess,  bring  this  practical  phase  of  tho  woman  question 
more  prominently  before  all  Europe. 

^  In  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Endowed  Schools  on  Tuesday  last  Lord  Lyttelton  con¬ 
demned  in  clear  and  decisive  terms  the  principle  of  ser¬ 
vile  adherence  to  a  founder’s  will,  which  in  this  country 
leaves  so  many  of  our  valuable  endowments  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  dead  man’s  hand.  “  Nothing,”  he 
said,  “is  more  sacred  than  a  trust,  hut  it  ought  not  to 
be  perpetual.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  held 
a  superstition  that  a  dying  man  may  direct  what  is  to 
be  done  with  his  property.  I  think  that  after  a  time 


there  ought  to  be  a  power  to  direct  the  revision  of  any 
endowment.”  It  is  certainly  a  miserable  superstition 
that  allows  whole  districts  to  be  pauperised,  and  once 
noble  schemes  of  education  to  fall  into  decay,  in 
obedience  to  the  ghostly  wishes  of  some  mouldy  old  ■ 
founder.  The  pride  and  narrow-mindedness  that  ac¬ 
tuated  so  many  of  these  pious  testators  need  not  surely 
be  perpetuated ;  and  even  of  moneys  most  judiciously 
applied  at  the  time,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  nine- 
teen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  require  fresh  appropriation 
in  the  course  of  a  generation. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  has  lately  received  a 
present  of  two  very  curious  South  American  birds — two 
AgamiSj  or  trumpeters,  so  called  on  account  of  their 
sonorous  cry.  These  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  Euro|>e, 
and  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  acclimatise  them 
here,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  supply  a 
want.  The  agami  is  endowed  with  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  especially  with  what  may  he  called  tho  instinct  . 
of  administration.  On  this  account  he  is  treated  as  a 
friend  of  the  family  in  Brazil,  and  lightens  the  labours 
of  the  housekeeper  by  his  careful  superintendence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  household.  His  cry,  when  angry, 
resembles  the  braying  of  a  trumpet  combined  with  the 
roll  of  a  drum,  and  whenever  this  portentous  sound  is 
heard,  something  is  sure  to  be  going  wrong  in  the 
establishment;  hence  he  is  detested  by  the  negroes  as  a 
tale-bearer.  His  principal  occupation,  however,  is  that 
of  conducting  the  children  to  and  from  school ;  he  allows 
no  running  off*  the  path  and  no  quarrelling  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  anything  of  that  sort  is  immediately  repressed 
by  a  sharp  peck  at  the  little  urchins’  legs.  What  a 
valuable  auxiliary  this  intelligent  bird  would  be  to  local 
school-boards  !  His  fine  instinct  would  instantly  detect 
the  unlettered  youth  who,  whether  from  personal  objec¬ 
tion  to  study,  or  from  a  scarcity  of  the  paternal  pence, 
is  wandering  about  careless  of  the  national  provision  for 
his  instruction  ;  and,  not  content  with  pecking  the  truant 
into  good  behaviour,  he  would,  doubtless,  call  attention 
by  his  outcries  to  the  selfish  father  smoking  away  the, 
price  of  his  child’s  schooling. 

Sabbatarians  are  scarce  in  France,  and  any  very 
stringent  measures  for  the  more  rigorous  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  success. 
Nevertheless  a  certain  Baron  Chauraud  contemplates  an 
appeal  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  It  marks  tho 
difference  which  at  present  exists  between  the  English 
and  continental  mode  of  observing  this  day,  that  the 
idea  of  having  no  post,  no  theatres,  no  newspapers,  is 
regarded  by  the  French  press,  ergo  by  the  French  public, 
with  unfeigned  horror.  A  writer  in  the  TemjpSy  a  journal 
which  is  far  from  being  a  tnangeur  de  pretre,  or^  disposed 
to  ignore  religious  restraints,  'observes  that  Baron 
Chauraud  may  allege  the  example  of  England  in  favour 
of  so  terrible  a  measure,  but  adds  the  following  remark : 

“  The  English,  respectful  as  they  are  towards  tradition, 
are  none  the  less  inconvenienced  by  it.  I  imagine  that 
the  yoke  weighs  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
the  deliverer  who  should  relieve  them  of  their  chains 
would  be  publicly  anathematised  out  of  regard  to  pro¬ 
priety,  but  enthusiastically  applauded  in  secret.” 

* 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  a  painful  case  that  was  sent  for  trial  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  by  the  Hampstead  police  magistrates  last  Wed¬ 
nesday — if  it  ever  deserves  that;  but  its  general  issues 
are  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  opponents  of  Mr 
Hinde  Palmer’s  Married  Women’s  Property  Amendment 
Bill.  According  to  tho  evidence,  Mr  Herbert  Crellin, 
an  actor,  and  Mrs  Brown,  a  lady  worth  200Z.  in  her 
own  right,  fell  in  love  with  one  another,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  apparently,  of  some  differences  arising  therefrom 
between  Mrs  Brown  and  her  husband,  the  lady  ran 
away,  taking  with  her  some  jewellery,  nearly  all  of 
which  she  alleges  had  been  hers  before  marriage.  There 
is  no  denial  that  Mr  Brown  has  a  strbtig  case  for  the 
Divorce  Court,  but  he  finds  he  can  obtain  more  summary 
justice  by  charging  Mr  Crellin  with  theft  of  the 
jewellery.  There  was  evidence  to  show  that  Mr  Crellin 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abstraction  of  these  treasures, 
and  that  Mrs  Brown  regarded  them  as  strictly  her  own. 
Mr  Crellin,  however,  has  been  sent  to  prison  without 
bail  as  a  suspected  thief.  Mr  Brown  may  be  quite 
iastified  in  the  course  he  has  taken  ;  and  he  clearly  has 
the  law  on  his  side.  But  it  is  strange  that  there  should 
be  any  apologists  for  a  law  that  gives  a  husband  a  right 
in  her  private  jewels  after  he  has  lost  her  affections,  and 
that,  while  he  cannot  take  criminal  proceeding^  against 
a  person  whom  be  accuses  of  stealing  his  wife  and  what 
is  called  his  honour,  he  can  cause  him  to  be  locked  up  as 
a  felon  for  stealing  her  rings  and  bracelets.  lago’s 
saying  should  be  amended  to  harmonise  with  modern 
equity : 

Who  steals  my  wife  steals  trash ;  she*s  something,  nothing. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  her  gold  rings 

Hobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

—  a 

“  A  haughty  spirit,’*  we  are  told,  **  goes  before  a  fall. 

If  the  converse  of  this  maxim  is  true,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  present  Ministry  is  good  for  some  time 
to  come.  A  spirit  the  reverse  of  haughty  prevails  in  the 
Cabinet ;  a  spirit  that  cannot  despise  or  affect  to  despise 
the  assaults  of  the  caricaturist.  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair 
are  probably  allowed  to  exist  conditionally  on  their  pro 
mise  to  select  the  objects  of  their  attack  from  both  sides 
of  the  House,  to  depict  Mr  Disraeli’s  curls  at  least  as 
often  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  eyebrows,  or 
the  wrinkles  of  the  Great  Chief.  Miss  Litton,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  “  The  Happy  Land  ”  at  the  Court  Theatre,  has 
committed  an  unpardonable  offence.  Therein,  Messrs 
Gladstone,  Ayrton,  and  Lowe  walked  and  talked  in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh.  This  very  poor  sort  of  satire 
would  probably  have  had  as  great  a  success  as  generally 
attends  such  impersonations,  but  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
the  columns  of  the  Ministerial  organ,  followed  on  the 
next  day  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  inhibition,  shows 
how  deeply  Miss  Litton’s  unkindness  has  sunk  into  the 
Ministerial  bosom,  “  The  Happy  Land  ”  is  “  withdrawn 
until  further  notice,”  and  the  miserable  impersonators 
of  Messrs  Gladstone,  Ayrton,  and  Lowe  are  dismissed  to 
meditate  their  folly  in  private  life.  Joking  apart,  this 
is  the  most  contemptible  piece  of  nonsense  that  has 
emanated  from  Downing-street  for  some  time  past. 

In  native  Indian  estimation,  his  veto  on  Mr  Campbell’s 
Municipal  Bill  is  hitherto  Lord  Northbrook’s  most 
emphatic  testimony  to  his  determination  against  increase 
of  taxes.  Indeed,  not  a  few  critics  hostile  to  the 
measures  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  have  condemned 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  simply  an  instrument 
for  squeezing  out  fresh  contributions  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers.  Others,  again,  alleged  that,  since  the 
controlling  power  would  actually  be  vested  in  the  district 
officials,  the  so-called  “  municipalities  ”  would  turn  out 
a  mere  sham ;  that  the  municipal  representation  would 
be  only  nominal ;  and  that  the  Bill  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  “  despotic  ”  principles  of  the  “  Punjabi 
school  ”  into  long-settled  and  progressive  provinces  in 
which  they  were  wholly  inadmissible.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  Viceroy’s  decision  tells  in 
favour  of  a  resolution,  at  least,  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Two  of  the  chief  clauses  in  Mr  Campbell’s  Bill  provided 
for  a  compulsory  education  tax,  and  the  levying  of  a 
poor  rate.  Poor  relief,  the  Viceroy  thought,  ought  to  bo 
charged  to  provincial  or  Imperial  revenue.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Lord  Northbrook  would  have  any  abstract 
objections  to  an  education  lax.  Local  negative  legisla¬ 
tion  for  local  schools  would  prove  an  admirable  training 
in  **  self-government.”  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  present 
^te  of  Indian  finance  the  proposal  would  be  ridiculous. 
Why,  also,  should  Mr  Campbell  propose  the  institution  of 
rural  municipalities,”  when  the  largest  and  most 
important  towns  of  India  ^are  still  being  mocked  with 
the  appearance  of  self-representation  ?  The  Viceroy’s 
candid  opinion  is  that  “  the  whole  measure  is  calculated 
to  increase  municipal  taxation  in  Bengal.”  And  the 
leading  Hindoo  journal  declares  that  “  for  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  this  decision,  Lord  Northbrook’s  name  will  be 
blessed  by  the  people  of  Bengal.” 


CORBJESPONDENCE. 

■■  0 

THE  freethinker’s  MOURNING. 

Sir, — As  you  have  kindly  favoured  me  by  inserting  my 
letter  on  “  The  Freethinker’s  Burial,”  I  now  venture  to  troublcr 
you  with  one  on  possibly  a  more  delicate  subject,  “  The  Free¬ 
thinker’s  Mourning.” 

In  these  days,  when  men  and  women  allow  and  encourage 
their  stationer  to  .go  on  increasing  the  depth  of  mourning 
borders  till  space  is  scarcely  left  for  any  writing,  a  few  words 
on  the  exaggeration  of  mourning,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
may  perhaps  be  permitted.  That  the  Orthodox,  full  of  their 
**  certain  hope  ”  that  the  departed  has  at  once  been  translated 
to  realms  of  eternal  bliss,  where  they  themselves  will  (after 
an  interval  the  briefest  as  compared  with  eternity)  in  the 
due  course  of  nature  join  them,  should  give  way  to  weeping 
and  wailing — that  grown-up  children,  themselves  old  enough 
to  be  parents,  or  even  grandparents,  should  be  complet^y 
unnerved  at  death  laying  its  hands  on  their  parents,  who 
simply  appear  to  fall  aueep,  their  bodily  frames  having 
gradually  given  way  and  decayed  like  the  leaf  on  the  tree 
that  has  performed  its  allotted  task  and  drops  in  its  autumn 
season,  is  a  psychological  phase  in  human  nature  singularly 
puzzling  to  an  outsider ;  but  as  the  ways  of  the  Orthodox  are 
not  my  ways,  I  pass  them  by.  My  letter  is  addressed  to  those 
who  may  be,  like  myself.  Freethinkers ;  and  to  them  I  would 
say,  ought  we  not  always  to  be  prepaid  for  death  ourselves, 
and  Jbherefore  equally  prepared  for  it  in  the  case  of  our 
friends  and  relatives  ?  Shocks  are  disagreeable  to  all ;  but 
constant  contemplation  of  what  is  happening  around  us  will, 
in  every  respect,  prevent  the  shock  otherwise  caused  by 
sudden  bereavement.  As  we  learn  to  look  upon  our  own 
deaths  as  the  result  of  laws  partly  hidden,  partly  known,  but 
never  varying,  so  exactly  snail  we  learn  to  look  upon  tho 
deaths  of  those  most  dear  to  us.  This  uncertainty  of  life,  so 
far  from  being  an  evil,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
inducements  to  all  good  worx.  To  an  earnest  Freethinker  it 
should  never  be  possible  to  grieve  over  lost  opportunities  of 
making  those  around  him  better  and  happier.  As  I  have 
lived  so  shall  I  die.  Let  my  daily  thought  be — This  is  possibly 
my  last  day  here ;  how  ought  I  to  act  for  the  best  towards 
myself  and  others? 

So  when  even  the  young  are  cut  off  from  us,  let  our  true 
regret  be  lightened  by  the  feeling  that,  while  in  no  way 
wasting  our  time  and  energies  in  the  study  of  dogmas  on 
subjects  beyond  human  knowledge,  or  troubling  ourselves 
about  creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  we  have  to  the  very  best  of 
our  abilities  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  laws  of  nature,  have 
done  all  in  our  power  by  obedience  to  those  laws  to  preserve 
the  life  of  that  dear  one.  When  life  is  cut  short  by  our  self- 
willed  ignorance  of,  or  our  carelessness  about  these  laws — 
then,  indeed,  is  there  true  cause  for  mourning  over  an 
untimely  death.  I  am,  &c.,  Y.  Z. 

A  LESSON  PROM  SWITZERLAND. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  a  ^eat  scandal  arose  in  Switzerland 
from  the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  canton  Uri 
had  caused  one  Ryniker  to  be  publicly  scourged  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  Altdorf  for  writing  or  publishing  certain  strictures 
on  the  clergy  of  the  canton.  The  indignation  of  th6  Liberals 
and  Protestants  throughout  the  Confederation  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Federal 
Council,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  members  was  Liberal 
and  Protestant.  After  grave  and  exhaustive  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  local  laws  of  Canton  Uri  alone,  the 
canton  I'emaining  to  the  rest  of  the  Confederation  a  **  frightful 
example  of  reactionary  bigotry.”  lerne’s  temperate  letter  in 
your  last  number  suggests  that  something  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  done  in  our  treatment  of  Ireland.  If  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  really  want  sacerdotal  education,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  with  Irish  money,  let  them,  in  the  name 
of  fairness,  have  it ;  or,  at  all  events,  let  this  principle  be 
applied  to  the  four  provinces  separately.  It  already  seems  a 
gross  injustice  to  allow  England  and  Scotland  to  have  their 
favoured  Churches,  and  to  aeuv  this  boon  to  Ireland,  if  it  is  a 
boon.  The  Irish  wiU  always  have  reason  to  complain  until 
we  accord  them  the  same  measure  of  sovereign  independence 
that  we  accord  to  Scotland. 

To  make  matters  perfectly  square,  we  must  either  estabhVh- 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  or  disestablish  the  English 
and  Scotch  Churches,  or  establish  the  three  Churches  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  been  established  in  Connaught,  Government  might  have 
dealt  directly  with  the  Galway  priests  in  their  gross  abuse  of 
the  altar  for  election  purposes.  As  it  is  not  an  Established 
Church,  but  a  perfectly  independent  body,  Government  hw 
made  itself  supremely  ridiculous  in  bringing  a  case  of  spi¬ 
ritual  terrorism  before  a  jury,  and  the  damage  done  by  it» 
action  to  the  future  influence  of  law  in  Ireland,  where  it  wan. 

not  too  strong  before,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

I  am,  &c.,  G.  C.  Swatn*. 
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MB  PATEE’S  EENAIS3AN0E  STUDIES. 


Studien  in  the  JlUtory  of  the  Renatstance.  By  Walter  H.  Pater. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 


Oxford  U  at  the  present  moment  the  centre  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly-promising  school  of  modern  history,  several  of 
the  mem^rs  of  which  have  specially  directed  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  of  the  Renaissance.  Little  more  than 

two  month^Rgo  we  noticed  in  these  columns  Mr  J. 
A.  Symonda’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,’  and 
there  has  lately  been  published  a  remarkable  lecture  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  *  The  Renaissance  of  Modem 
Europe/  which  formed  one  of  the  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have 
another  important  ctflribution  towards  a  more  thorough 
and  critical  investigation  and  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  alone,  however,  the  similarity  of 
tlie  subjects  treated  by  Mr  Symonds  and  Mr  Pater,  in  the 
works  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  has  induced  us  to 
bring  their  names  thus  closely  together.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  both  of  these  writers  regard  the  Renaissance, 
the  principles  of  criticism  they  apply  to  its  various  mani¬ 
festations,  and  their  method  of  expounding  and  exempli, 
fying  these  principles,  are  essentially  identical.  To  both 
the  Renaissance  is  but  the  commencement  of  that  move¬ 
ment  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  which  id 
still  only  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  and  both 
interpret  its  phenomena  in  the  light  of  the  latest  advances 
that  have  been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution 
are  to  them  not  isolated  and  unrelated  epochs,  but  phases 
in  one  momentous  evolution  and  they  themselves  inherit 
and  cherish  the  living  and  cumulating  impulse,  whose 
earlier  effects  they  trace  out  and  analyse  in  their  writings. 

It  is  a  mistake,”  says  Mr  Symonds,  “  to  regard  the 
Reformation  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  or  as  a  mere  effort 
to  restore  the  Church  to  pristine  purity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Reformation  does  but  exhibit  in  the  domain  of  relU 
gious  thought  what  the  so-called  Renaissance  displays  in 
the  sphere  of  culture  and  science — the  recovered  energy 
and  freedom  of  reason.”  Mr  Pater  takes  an  equally 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  “  For 
us,”  he  writes,  *nhe  Renaissance  is  the  name  of  a  many- 
sided  but  yet  united  movement,  in  which  the  love  of  the 
things  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  for  their  own 
sake,  the  desire  for  a  more  liberal  and  comely  way  of  con¬ 
ceiving  life,  make  themselves  felt,  prompting  those  who 
experience  this  desire  to  seek  first  one  and  then  another 
means  of  intellectual  or  imaginative  enjoyment,  and 
directing  them  not  merely  to  the  discovery  of  old  and  for¬ 
gotten  sources  of  this  enjoyment,  but  to  divine  new 
sources  of  it,  new  experiences,  new  subjects  of  poetry,  new 
forms  of  art.”  And  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  essay 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  he  reminds  us,  with 
evident  concurrence  in  the  sentiment,  how,  ”  at  the  foot  of 
that  early  Gothic  tower,  which  the  next  generation  raised 
to  grace  the  precincts  of  Abelard’s  school  on  the  ‘  Moun¬ 
tain  ’  of  St  Genevieve,  the  historian  Michelet  sees  in 
thought  ‘  a  terrible  assembly ;  not  the  hearers  of  Abelard 
alone,  fifty  bishops,  twenty  cardinals,  two  popes,  the  whole 
body  of-  scholastic  philosophy;  not  only  the  learned 
Heloiso,  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  the  Renaissance ; 
but  Arnold  of  Brescia— that  is  to  say,  the  revolution.*  ” 

Six  of  the  seven  essays  in  Mr  Pater’s  volume,  several  of 
which  have  already  been  published  in  magazines  and 
reviews,  directly  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Renaissance ; 
and  the  seventh  essay,  on  Winckelmann  and  the  revival  of 
classical  art  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  survival  down  to  modern 
times  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  humanists,  and  forms  a 
distinct  link  of  connection  between  the  movement  and  our 
own  time.  The  subject  of  the  first  essay  i  s  the  story 
of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette^  written  in  the  French  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  preserved  in  an 
unique  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
This  composition,  which  its  author  describes  as  a  cante^ 


— a  tale  told  in  prose,  but  with  its  incidents  and  sen¬ 
timent  helped  forward  by  songs  inserted  at  irregular 
intervals — is  believed  to  be  the  only  specimen  that  has 
been  preserved  of  the  popular  literature  which  flourished 
alongside  of  the  love-poetry  of  Provence.  Mr  Pater  finds 
in  this  story,  “  scattered  up  and  down  through  the  lighter 
matter,  always  tinged  with  humour,  and  often  passing  into 
burlesque,  which  makes  up  the  general  substance  of  the 
piece,  touches  of  some  intenser  sentiment,  coming  it  would 
seem  fiom  the  profound  and  energetic  spirit  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry  itself,  to  which  the  inspiration  of  the  book 
has  been  referred.”  Aucassin  represents  the  ideal  in¬ 
tensity  of  love  so  characteristic  of  that  passionate  age.  He 
faints  under  the  tyranny  of  that  “  Lord  of  terrible  aspect,” 
as  Dante  fainted.  He  rides  all  day  through  the  forest  in 
search  of  Nicolette,  while  the  thorns  tear  his  flesh  so  that 
one  might  have  traced  him  by  the  blood  upon  the  grass, 
and  weeps  at  evening  because  he  has  not  found  her.  The 
malady  of  his  love  causes  him  to  neglect  all  knightly  duties. 
Once,  as  he  goes  forth  to  battle,  the  strong  passion  comes 
upon  him,  so  that  the  bridle  falls  from  his  hands ;  and  like 
one  who  sleeps  walking,  he  is  carried  on  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  and  hears  them  talking  together  how  they 
may  most  conveniently  kill  him.  But  it  is  for  the 
expression  it  contains  of  that  antinomianism,  that  spirit  of 
revolt  against  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  age, 
which,  as  Mr  Pater  says,  is  “  one  of  the  strongest  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  outbreak  of  the  reason  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  that  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  heart  in  the 
middle  ages,”  which  he  and  his  school  term  the  mediae¬ 
val  Renaissance,  that  this  story  is  chiefly  noteworthy.  This 
is  a  phase  of  the  movement  that  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  Mr  Pater  brings  it  prominently 
before  the  reader  in  this  essay.  **In  their  search  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  in  their 
care  for  beauty,  in  their  worship  of  the  body,”  our  author 
remarks,  “  people  were  impelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
primitive  Christian  ideal ;  and  their  love  became  a  strange 
idolatry,  a  strange  rival  religion.  It  was  the  return  of  that 
ancient  Venus,  not  dead,  but  only  hidden  for  a  time  in  the 
caves  of  the  Venusberg,  of  those  old  Pagan  gods  still 
going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  under  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
guises.”  This  element  of  rebellion  is  found  **  alike  in 
the  history  of  Abelard  and  the  legend  of  Tannhaiiser. 
The  Albigensian  movement,  connected  so  strangely  with 
the  history  of  the  Proven9al  poetry,  is  deeply  tinged  with 
it.  A  touch  of  it  makes  the  Franciscan  order,  with  its 
poetry,  its  mysticism,  its  illumination,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  authority,  justly  suspect.  It  influences 
the  thoughts  of  those  obscure  prophetical  writers  like 
Joachim  of  Flora,  strange  dreamers  in  a  world  of  flowery 
rhetoric  of  that  third  and  final  dispensation  of  a  spirit 
of  freedom,  in  which  law  has  passed  away.”  Of  this 
rebellious  spirit  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  contains  them 
famous  expression  ;  it  is  the  answer  Aucassin  makes  when 
he  is  threatened  with  the  pains  of  hell  if  he  makes  Nico¬ 
lette  his  mistress. 


En  paradis  qu’ai-je  k  faire?  r^pondit  Aucassin.  Je  ne  me 
soucie  d’y  allcr,  pourvu  qui  j’aie  seulement  Nicolette,  ma  douce 
mie,  qui  j’aime  taut.  Qui  va  en  paradis,  sinon  tellcs  gens,  comme 
je  vous  dirai  bien  ?  Ces  vieux  prdtres  y  vont,  ces  vieux  boitenx, 
ces  vieux  manchots,  qui  jour  et  nuit  se  cramponnent  anx  autels, 
et  aux  chapelles.  Aussi  y  vont  ces  vieux  moines  en  guenilles, 

?[ui  marchent  nu-pieds  ou  en  sandales  rapUcetdes,  qui  meurent  de 
aim,  dc  soif  et  de  missises.  Yoilk  ceux  qui  vont  en  paradis ;  et 
avec  telles  gens  n’ai  je  que  faire.  Mais  en  enfer  je  veux  bien 


morts  en  bataille  et  en  fortes  guerres,  les  braves  sergents  d’armes 
et  les  hommes  de  parage.  Et  avec  tons  ceux-U  veux-je  bien  aller. 
£n  enfer  aussi  vont  les  belles  courtoises  dames  qui,  avec  leurs 
maris,  ont  deux  amis  ou  trois.  L’or  et  I’argent  y  vont,  les  belles 
fourrures,  le  vair  et  le  gris.  Les  joueurs  de  harpe  y  vont,  les 
jongleurs  et  les  rois  du  monde;  et  avec  eux  tous  veux-je  aller, 
pourvu  seulement  qu’avec  moi  j’aie  Nicolette,  raa  trds -douce  mie. 


Mr  Pater  has  chosen  Pico  della  Mirandula  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
proper.  Pico  may  be  described  as  the  Maurice  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  great  aim  of  his  life  to  effect 
a  philosophic  reconciliation  between  Christianity  and  the 
religion  of  ancient  Greece,  and  in  his  writings  Mr  Pater 
finds  ”the  counterpart,  though  certainly  the  fetble.*  coun¬ 
terpart,  of  that  practical  truce  and  reconciliation  of  the 
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ffods  of  Greece  'with  the  Christian  religion  which  is  seen  in 
the  art  of  the  time.”  His  method  possesses  only  an  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  now,  but  there  is  much  in  the  writings  and 
life  of  Pico  that  is  still  attractive  and  instmetive.  In 
common  with  nearly  all  mediseval  speculation,  the  dignity 
of  man  is  a  prominent  and  frequent  theme  in  Pico’s  wotks, 
and  this  dignity  of  man,  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
him  not  as  renewed  by  a  religious  system  but  by  his  own 
natural  rigtt,  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  of  mediaeval  religion  to  depreciate  man’s  nature,  to 
sacridoe  this  or  that  element  in  it,  to  make  it  ashamed  of 
itself,  to  keep  the  degrading  or  painful  accidents  of  it 
always  in  view.’’  Pico  was  a  true  humanist,  and  he  has 
furnished  Mr  Pater  with  the  subject  of  a  paper  displaying 
subtle  critical  insight  and  sympathy. 

The  next  four  essays  in  Mr  Pater’s  volume  are  devoted 
to  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  della  Hobbia,  Michelangelo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  they  are  excellent  specimens  of 
eesthetio  criticism  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  afraid 
that  Mr  Pater’s  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Botti¬ 
celli  will  not  bo  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  that  painter’s  admirers,  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  just  and  accurate.  The  paper  on  Luca  della  Bobbia  is 
principally  noteworthy  for  the  admirably  concise  and  clear 
statement  it  comprises  of  the  means  by  which  the  special 
limitations  of  sculpture  have  been  overcome  in  the  three 
great  styles  of  sculpture.  *^To  get  not  colour,  but  the 
equivalent  of  colour,”  Mr  Pater  justly  remarks,  **  to  expand 
the  too  fixed  individuality  of  pure,  unrelieved,  uncoloured 
form, — this  is  the  problem  which  the  three  great  styles  in 
sculpture  have  solved  in  three  different  ways.” 

Allgemeinkeit — breadth,  generality,  universality — is  the  word 
chosen  by  Winckelmann,  and  after  him  by  Goethe  and  many 
German  critics,  to  express  that  law  of  the  most  excellent  Greek 
sculptors,  of  Phidias  and  his  pupils,  which  prompted  them  con¬ 
stantly  to  seek  the  type  in  the  individual,  to  purge  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  all  that  belongs  only  to  the  individual,  all  the  accidents, 
feelings,  actions  of  a  special  moment,  all  that  in  its  nature 
enduring  for  a  moment  looks  like  a  frozen  thing  if  you  arrest  it, 
to  abstract  and  express  only  what  is  permanent,  structural,  abiding 

In  this  way  their  works  came  to  be  like  some  subtle  extract  or 
essence,  or  almost  like  pure  thoughts  or  ideas  ;  and  hence  that 
broad  humanity  in  them,  that  detachment  from  the  conditions  of 
a  particular  place  or  people,  which  has  carried  their  influence  far 
beyond  the  age  which  produced  them,  and  insured  them  universal 
acceptance. 

That  was  the  Greek  way  of  relieving  the  hardness  and  un- 
spirituality  of  pure  form.  But  it  involved  for  the  most  part  the 
sacrifice  of  what  we  call  expreMsion  ;  and  a  system  of  abstraction 
which  aimed  always  at  the  broad  and  general  type,  which  purged 
away  from  the  individual  ‘all  that  belonged  only  to  him.  all  the 


nardo  da  Vinci — especially  the  former,  which  takes  a 
masterly  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  will  probably  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  studied 
the  great  Florentine  master.  A  delightful  paper  on  Joaclfim 
du  Bellay  appropriately  closes  Mr  Pater’s  series  of  *  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Benaissance,’  the  essay  on  Winckel¬ 
mann,  originally  published  sixteen  years  ago,  forming  a  sort 
of  pendant  to  the  collection.  Although  the  last 'mentioned 
essay  is  manifestly  inferior  to  the  others  m^literary  pro¬ 
duction,  it  will  amply  repay  perusal.  W.  W. 


KfclM’S  LIFE  OF  OHBIST. 


Geschickte  Jesu  nach  dm  Ergibnutm  heutigtr  Wissensehqfl,  Von 
Dr  Theodor  Keim.  Dritte  Bearbeitung.  Zurich  :  Orell,  FiiMli, 
and  Co. 


away  from  the  individual  ‘all  that  belonged  only  to  him,  all  the 
accidents  of  a  particular  time  and  place,  left  the  Greek  sculptor 
only  a  narrow  and  passionless  range  of  effects ;  and  when 
Michelangelo  came,  with  a  genius  spiritualised  by  the  reverie  of 
the  middle  age,  penetrated  by  its  spirit  of  inwardness  and  intro¬ 
spection,  living  not  a  mere  outward  life  like  the  Greek,  but  a  life 
full  of  inward  experiences,  sorrows,  consolations,  a  system  which 
sacrificed  what  was  inward  could  not  satisfy  him.  To  him,  lover 
and  student  of  Greek  sculpture  as  he  was,  work  which  did  hot 
bring  what  was  inward  to  the  Surface,  which  was  not  concerned 
with  individual  expression,  character,  feeling,  the  special  history 
of  the  special  soul,  was  not  worth  doing  at  all.  .  . 

This  effect  Michelangelo  gains  by  leaving  all  his  sculpture  in 
a  puzzling  sort  of  incompleteness,  which  suggests  rather  than 
realises  actual  form.  .  .  .  That  incompleteness  is  Michelangelo’s 
equivalent  for  colour  in  sculpture  ;  it  is  his  way  of  etherialising 
pure  form,  relieving  its  hard  realism,  communicating  to  it  breath, 

f  ulsation,  the  effect  of  life.  ...  It  was  in  reality,  perfect  finish, 
n  this  way  he  combines  the  utmost  amount  of  passion  and  inten¬ 
sity  with  the  expression  of  a  yielding  and  flexible  life;  he  gets 
not  vitality  merely,  but  a  wonderful  force  of  expression. 

Midway  between  these  two  systems — the  system  of  the  Greek 
sculptors  and  the  system  of  Michelangelo— comes  the  system  of 
Luca  della  Robbia  and  the  other  Tuscan  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  partaking  both  of  the  Allgemeinheit  of  the  Greeks,  their 
way  of  extracting  certain  select  elements  only  in  pure  form  and 
sacrificing  all  others,  and  the  studied  incompleteness  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  relieving  that  expression  of  intensity,  passion,  energy, 
which  would  otherwise  have  hardened  into  caricature.  Like 
Michelangelo,  these  sculptors  fill  their  works  with  intense  and 
individualised  expression ;  .  .  .  and  they  unite  the  element  of 
tranquillity,  of  repose,  to  this  intense  and  individualised  expression 
by  a  system  of  conventionalism  as  subtle  and  as  skilful  as  that  of 
the  Greeks ;  by  subduing  all  the  curves  which  indicate  solid  form, 
and  throwing  the  whole  into  low  relief. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  recommending 
all  interested  in  the  history  of  art  and  of  the  Benaissance 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  to  read  Mr  Pater’s  semi- 
critical,  semi-biographical  essays  on  Michelangelo  and  Leo- 


The  abundance  of  modern  bio^phies  of  Jesus  is  a 
double-edged  fact.  On  the  one  side,  supply  involving 
demand,  it  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  persistence  of 
general  interest  in  Christianity.  On  the  other,  this  prac¬ 
tical  interference  with  the  evangelical  monopoly  is  an 
uncomfortable  phenomenon  for  the  orthodox.  Did  the 
Gospels  retain  their  repute  of  inf^bility,  the  attempt  to 
supplement  them  would  be  resented  as  an  impertinence. 
And  why,  it  may  be  demanded  at  the  other  extreme  of 
opinion,  why  a  critical  biography  of  Jesus,  any  more  than 
of  Jupiter  I  Why  not  imitate  the  example  of  Mr  Grote, 
and,  in  despair  of  eliciting  fact  from  Palestinian,  any  more 
than  from  Hellenic  legend,  record  it,  if  recorded  it  must 
be,  with  the  pious  circumstantiality  of  a  sacerdotal 
mythographer  ?  Simply  because  Jesus  had  assuredly  a 
real  existence ;  because  the  theory  of  the  myth,  like  fife, 
is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Dr  Strauss’s  employ¬ 
ment  of  it  has  suffused  a  portion  of  the  subject  with  light, 
but  his  indecision  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  its  application 
tends  to  involve  the  remainder  in  a  haze  not  really  compli. 
mentary  to  the  critical  spirit  of  which  he  is  the  typical 
representative.  A  definitive  admission  of  the  impossibility 
of  separating  myth  from  fact  would  be  a  mortifying  and, 
fortunately,  a  gratuitous  acknowledgment  of  the  inefficiency 
of  critical  science.  The  grand  requisite,  learning  and  can¬ 
dour  apart,  is  that  of  a  clear  vision  for  concrete  fact,  best 
insured  by  the  human  sympathy  which  attaches  itself  to 
man  as  man,  and  not  as  the  subject  of  physical  or  moral 
miracle. 

If  it  ii  Dr  Strauss’s  peculiar  merit  to  have  detected  legend 
in  the  garb  of  fact.  Dr  Keim,  of  Zurich,  may  claim  to  have 
not  unfrequently  recognised  fact  in  the  suspicious  company 
of  legend.  The  publication  of  his  important  work  com¬ 
menced  in  1867 ;  its  elaborate  investigations  are  now 
summed  up  for  general  use  'in  the  compact  and  handy 
volume  before  us.  The  writer’s  position  is  not  the  most 
advanced ;  a  semi-ecclesiastical  mannerism  still  adheres  ^o 
him,  in  spite  of  hb  explicit  though  almost  apologising 
rejection  of  the  miraculous,  and  he  seems  curiously  unaware 
of  the  full  import  of  hb  defiection  from  traditional  views. 
In  fact,  hb  divergence  from  Dr  Strauss  b  much  less  than  is 
supposed  by  either  of  the  parties.  In  hb  talent  for  con¬ 
struction,  however,  he  exhibits  a  decided  advance  upon 
Dr  Strauss,  combining  something  of  the  incisiveness  of  the 
latter’s  critical  scalpel  with  something  of  the  glow  of  the 
meretricious  but  animated  pencil  of  M.  Benan.  Little  as 
we  may  appreciate  the  supejffine  hero  of  *  La  Vie  de  Jesus,’ 
the  author  deserves  full  credit  for  hb  healthy,  luminous 
objectivity.  His  failure  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
taint  of  insincerity  derived  from  hb  Catholic  training, 
partly  to  hb  reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  here  on  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  John’s  representation  of  Jesus  with  that  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  the  incoherence  involved  in  every  attempt 
to  unite  them.  Perhaps,  however,  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  the  vagueness  and  unreality  introduced 
into  a  really  simple  hbtory  by  John’s  ideal  chronology. 
According  to  hb  representation,  the  ministry  of  Christ 
lasted  three  years,  an  interval  evidently  not  contemplated 
by  the  other  Evangelbts,  and  left  by  him  an  almost  total 
blank.  The  sequence  of  the  story  b  thus  dblocated,  its 
unity  impaired,  its  scenery  capriciously  slated ;  a  door  is 
thrown  wide  for  every  license  .of  imagination,  and  the 
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authentic  occurrences  and  discourses  are  sent  adrift  upon  a 
wide  mysterious  sea  of  general  uncertainty— ran  nantea  in 
gurgite  vasto.  By  decisively  discarding  John  as  an  historical 
authority,  and  thus  enabling  himself  to  confine  the  Gospel 
narrative  to  a  single  year,  Dr  Keim  has  brought  his  sitter 
into  focus.  The  restricted  space  greatly  assists  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  reality  by  providbg  a  frame  for  the  incidents,  and 
facilitating  the  task  of  assigning  to  each  its  probable, 
at  least  its  plausible  place.  .£uoDg  the  Synoptics  Dr  Eeim 
relies  principally  upon  Matthew,  whose  polemical  tendencies, 
unlike  Luke’s,  he  considers  reconcilable  with  substantial 
candour,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  discriminate  his 
origins]  text  from  the  additions  of  a  subsequent  interpolator. 
Luke's  modifications  frequently  amount  to  fabrications ;  yet 
he  is  valuable.  Mark  is  untrustworthy  where  he  is  not 
superfiuous.  The  original  Matthew  is  placed  at  a.d.  68, 
his  editor  about  100 ;  Luke  about  85 ;  Mark  about  120. 
The  lateness  of  this  date,  and  the  general  depreciation  of 
Mark,  will  scarcely  command  general  assent.  For 'the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  date  of  130  is  now  proposed,  fifteen  j 
years  later  than  that  suggested  in  the  former  edition. 
Either  may  very  well  be  correct ;  the  Gospel  may,  at  all 
events,  be  assumed  to  have  been  published  between  the 
period  of  Papias  (about  115)  by  whom  it  is  ignored,  and 
that  of  Justin  Martyr  (138)  who  certainly  alludes  to  it. 

As  Dr  Eeim's  principal  merit  as  a  biographer  of  Jesus  is 
that  of  a  clear  vision  for  historical  fact,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  chief  fault  is  an  absence  of  imagination.  Benan's 
Christ  was  much  of  a  Frenchman ;  Eeim’s  is  something  of 
a  Swiss.  The  outward  details  of  the  career  of  Jesus  are 
painted  with  minute  fidelity ;  but  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  only  manifests  their  insufficiency  to  explain  the 
whole  course  of  the  eventful  history.  Dr  Eeim’s  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  element  of  exalted  enthusiasm  which 
entered  so  largely  into  the  character  of  Jesus  has  preju¬ 
diced  his  portrait  in  several  ways.  It  leads  him  to  uncon¬ 
sciously  ignore  the  Messianic  idea  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  to  underrate  his  impassioned 
conviction  of  the  imminence  of  the  last  judgment,  con. 
demned  for  its  extravagance  by  the  biographer’s  sober 
sense,  and  not  absolved  for  its  picturesqueness  by  his 
frigid  imagination.  By  a  seeming  paradox,  this  insensibility 


.MR  SHELDON  AMOS  ON  CODIFICATION. 

An  English  Code ;  its  Difficulties,  a, id  the  Modes  of  Overcoming  them. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Straban  and  Co. 

This  work,  and,  indeed,  any  book  on  the  subject  of 
codification,  ought  to  be  welcomed  most  warmly.  The 
more  interest  is  awakened  in  the  question,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  preachers  against  the  present  shapeless  state 
of  our  law,  the  better.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  at  which 
every  suggestion  is  a  useful  contribution.  Hereafter,  the 
wheat  will  be  separated  from  the  chaff.  Meantime,  we 
gather  together  every  offering  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness ; 
and,  regarded  in  this  light.  Professor  Amos’s  volume  is,  as 
will  be  admitted  by  many  who  will  dispute  bis  conclusions 
in  regard  to  individual  points,  very  valuable.  Yet  we  must 
add  that  there  are  occasional  passages  in  the  volume  in  which 
he  seems  to  betray  a  good  cause  by  fatal  admissions.  They 
recall  the  story  of  Ralph  Cudworth  the  divine,  who  made 
so  many  concessions  to  an  atheist  whom  he  combatted  that 
he  found  in  the  end  that  he  could  not  easily  refute  his 
adversary.  Let  us  refer  to  one  or  two  such  particulars. 
“  There  are  extraordinary  difficulties,”  says  Professor 
Amos,  **  to  be  overcome  in  codifying  English  law.  Ours  is 
a  task  far  more  arduous  than  that  of  Justinian  or  the 
framers  of  the  Code  Napoleon ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
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volume  before  us  is  occupied  with  cataloguing  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  English  law.’*  We  own 
that  Professor  Amos  seems  unwittingly  to  exaggerate  the 
arduousness  of  the  work.  *  Perhaps  he  has  not  always  quite 
clearly  expressed  his  meaning ;  but,  as  the  sense  appears, 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  occasionally  in* view  difficulties 
common  to  all  systems  of  law.  Let  us  take  an  instance. 
“  How  are  we  to  devise  a  method  of  practically  drawing 
the  line  between  statutes  to  be  embodied  or  statutes  to  be 
left  outside  the  model  code  ?’*  A  difficulty,  no  doubt,  per¬ 
haps  best  solved  by  omitting  none,  or  by  omitting  refer, 
ences  to  none;  but,  if  a  difficulty  at  all,  of  a  kind 
encountered  by  the  codifier  of  every  variety  of  law.  As  to 
any  obstacles  due  to  the  artificial  distinction  between  com¬ 
mon  law  and  equity,  and  real  and  personal  property,  they 
are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  which  are  very  genuine.  There 
have  grown  up  a  series  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  when 
we  come  to  divide  the  body  of  our  law  in  a  natural  manner, 
the  venerable,  but  irrational,  divisions  will  not  fall  into  the 
compartments  formed  by  a  process  of  scientific  classification. 
So  far  Mr  Sheldon  Amos  has  right  on  his  side  when  he 
dwells  upon  the  special  difficulties  of  the  English  codifier 
.  dealing  with  realty  and  personalty,  common  law  and  equity. 
But,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  portion  of  the  question  of 
codification  least  worthy  of  ihe  attention  of  a  jurist.  It  has 
been  exhausted  by  Austen  ;  and  there  are  lions  enough  in 
the  path  without  a  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  lining  it  with 
sham  terrors  and  pasteboard  dragons.  The  above-mentioned 
instance  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  our  author  plays 
false  to  the  cause  of  codification,  and  we  may  mention 
another.  We  find  enumerated  five  classes  of  law  which  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  model  code.  Among  them  are 

partial  customs  recognised  as  law.”  This  is  an  odd, 
unaccountable,  and  surely  dangerous  exclusion.  Perhaps 
it  is  due  to  some  inadvertent  confusion  between  custom  as 
a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  law.  Why  the  latter 
should  be  shut  out  is  not  at  all  clear  or  explained,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn,  from  another  portion  of  the  volume, 
that  **  they  are  perhaps  not  strictly  excluded.”  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  a  loose  sense  that  any  branch  of  law  ought  to  be, 
or  need  be,  excluded  from  a  perfect  code.  Beferences  should 
show  the  proper  place  of  each  statute,  or  easily  conduct  the 
inquirer  thereto;  and,  with  all  deference  to  Professor 
Amos,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  drift  of  his  just 
observations  goes  only  to  prove  that  certain  statutes  should 
not  be  bound  along  with  the  code,  a  point  which,  with 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  jurist’s  true  province,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  lies  outside  of  it. 

The  really  ambitious  and  valuable  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  a  skeleton  scheme  of  a  code  of  English  law.  It 
is  set  out  with  all  the  luxury  of  typography.  It  occupies 
more  than  forty  pages,  and  we  can  reproduce  here  only  the 
seven  chief  heads.  They  are  these:  (1)  Laws  directly 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the 
State ;  (2)  Laws  of  ownership ;  (3)  Laws  of  contract ; 
(4)  Laws  affecting  special  classes  of  persons ;  (5)  Laws  of 
civil  injuries  ;  (6)  Criminal  law;  (7)  Laws  of  procedure. 
Leaving  this  division  to  be  judged  of  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  codification,  we  may  meantime  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  plan  necessarily  involves  very  much 
repetition.  For  instance,  on  turning  to  division  of  ownership, 
we  find  under  that  head  a  sub-division  enumerating  the 
rights  thereof.  In  certain  of  the  sub-divisions  of  another 
section,  that  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  trustees, 
executors,  and  administrators,  the  same  subject  is  broached. 
The  whole  of  the  law  relative  to  negotiable  securities  is 
delegated  to  contracts,  though,  of  course,  it  would  be 
‘  essential  to  discuss  or  refer  to  them  d  propos  of  ownership. 
Why,  again,  should  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  land  be  removed  from  the  region  of  contract  and 
banished  to  the  sphere  of  ownership  ?  Why  should  the 
sub-division  of  laws  affecting  special  classes  exclude  the 
king,  queen,  peers,  and  M.P.’s  ?  Is  it  not  clear  also  that  the 
category  of  laws  affecting  special  classes  exists  at  all  merely 
because  the  other  divisions  are  not  completely  filled  up  ? 
The  proposed  divisions  of  the  penal  code  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  suggested  by  Austen,  and  are  probably 
unexceptionable.  But,  speaking  of  Mr  Amos’s  laudable 
attempt  as  a  whole,  no  one  would  allege  that  such  an 


arrangement  is  theoretically  correct ;  and,  in  fact,  the  plan 
is  not  put  forward  as  such.  A  sacrifice  is  made  to  practical 
exigencies.  And,  indeed,  a  code  must  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  dictionary  as  well  as  be  a  classification  in  which  every 
law  should  bo  mentioned  once,  and,  if  possible,  only  once. 
Now,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  treatment  of  contracts  and  torts  and 
crimes,  so  as  to  look  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  in 
the  first,  and  their  duties  in  the  two  last,  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  to  deviate  from  the  classification  which  strict  theory 
would  dictate.  Instead  of  framing  commercial  codes  and 
forest  codes,  or  codes  of  Parliamentary  law,  let  each  part 
of  the  law  relating  to  commerce  and  forest  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  be  placed  in  its  scientific  position,  and  let  references 
guide  the  uninitiated,  not  acquainted  with  jurisprudence, 
to  what  he  wants  to  know.  Were  such  aids  to  ignorance 
given,  it  might  be  safe  to  divide  the  code  into  the  two 
great  divisions  of  civil  law  and  the  law  of  wrongs  and 
remedies,  and  to  go  on  subdividing  these  with  rigid  logic. 

These  are,  then,  a  few  defects  in  this  volume.  But  much 
will  be  pardoned  on  account  of  the  honest  and  valuable 
attempt  to  outline  a  code.  To  this  subject  Professor  Amos 
has  given  much  thought,  and  he  has  not  shirked  settling 
points  of  detail.  He  has  even  mentioned  the  ideal  number 
of  commissioners  to  be  employed  in  preparing  the  code, 
their  ideal  salaries — which  we  are  glad  to  see  enlightened 
jurisprudence  would  permit  to  be  large — and  the  most 
expedient  number  of  meetings  a  month. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  scattered  a  great  many 
excellent  observations  on  the  subject  of  codifying.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  improper  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  part 
played  by  a  certain  entity  called  jurisprudence,  which  comes 
on  the  stage  very  often,  and  struts  about  in  a  grand  but 
rather  seemless  way.  All  England  is  twitted  with  its 
ignorance  of  this  vague  but  great  science.  The  knowledge 
which  Germany  possesses  of  this  misty  lore  is  frequently 
referred  to  ;  and  the  jurist  and  jurisprudence  are  shown  so 
often  to  the  reader  that  at  last  he  grows  disgusted  with 
their  names.  And  one’s  impatience  is  the  greater  because 
it  turns  out  that,  stated  in  plain  language,  what  jurispru¬ 
dence  has  to  say  does  not  come  to  much.  The  greatest  of 
English  jurists,  Bentham  and  Austen,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  denounce  the  claims  made  for  a  science  of  which 
the  stock  of  truths  b  exceedingly  small.  M. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIBBF. 

Little  Kate  Kirby,  By  F.  W.  Bobinson.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Hurst  and  Blackett. 

On  the  whole  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  novel  that  Mr  F. 
W.  Bobinson  has  yet  written,  and  it  is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  it  is  skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded.  A  great  deal 
of  actual  experience  and  shrewd  observation  of  life  has 
been  worked  into  the  narrative,  and  tdl  the  characters, 
although  they  are  rather  vaguely  and  indecisively  por¬ 
trayed,  appear  to  have  been  studied  more  or  less  directly 
from  living  models.  The  incidents  are  probable,  and  the 
actions  and  sayings  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  the 
novel  are  always  in  keeping  with  their  characters.  There 
is  an  artistic  consistency,  indeed,  pervading  the  entire  work 
which  raises  it  far  above  the  average  level  of  current  fic¬ 
tion,  and  stamps  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  author  has  evidently  realised  every  incident  and 
every  character,  and  he  has  fused  them  into  unity  ;  but  his 
grasp  of  the  higher  elements  of  action  and  character  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  his  novel  is  somewhat  feeble. 
His  characters  are  rather  suggestive  sketches  than  finished 
and  impressive  delineations.  There  is  also  a  want  of  power 
in  the  conception  of  the  plot  and  of  masteiy  in  the  working 
out  of  its  details,  and  these  defects  are  only  partially  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  contrivance  of  throwing  the  work  into  an 
autobiographical  form.  Faith  Kirby,  the  real  heroine  and 
the  narrator  of  the  story,  is  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  most 
elaborately  and  carefully  depicted  character  in  the  novel, 
and  she  is  a  very  grand  creation  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  the  author  has  taken  to  depict  her  from  various 
points  of  view  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  we 
feel  at  the  end  that  he  has  made  us  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  her.  The  intellectual  side  of  her  nature. 
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Westmair’s  nephew,  to  whom  she  becomes  attached  and 
engaged.  The  courtship  of  this  couple  is  the  idyllic 
passage  in  the  novel,  and  it  is  very  beautiful.  We  ipust 


done.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  school  that  their  works  are 
not  **  sensational ;  ’’  that  the  interest  of  their  novels  does 


in  particaUr,  it  vary  faintly  indicated ;  it  ie  the  moral  and  i  Mr  Abel  Westmair  whoeo  heart  is  wholly  bound  up  in  hU 
emotional  elementa  of  her  character  ^one  that  are  brought  only  child.  Gradually  by  strict  rectitude  and  force  of 
out  in  clear  and  bold  relief.  These  remarks  are  applicable,  |  character  she  gams  the  esteem  and  respect  of  her  employer, 
to  soma  extent,  to  the  whoU  of  the  dramalit  ptrtona,  and  j  Hardly  has  she  entered  upon  W  duties  m  tte  house  of  Mr 


especially  to  the  hero,  vho  is  almost  the  only  other  cha- 
raotsr  in  the  novel  besides  the  heroine  that  possesses  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  most  mediocre  degree  of  intelligence. 
The  intellectaal  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  characters 
— three  of  whom  at  least  are  quite  crack-brained — is 
certainly  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  book. 

We  have  hinted  at  a  certain  weakness  in  the  plot  of  this 


Abel  Westmair  than  old  Mr  Westmair,  Abel’s  father,  an 
imbecile  old  man,  becomes  frantic  at  hearing  the  news  that 
Jonathan  Kirby  is  suflFering  imprisonment  for  robbing  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  once  the  head.  This  old  gentleman 

*  1  *_  —If  Y.—  m  X  ^  .  p  ^  M  .  ..  _ Xl.  *  ..  ^ 


—three  of  wh^  at  leaet  are  quite  crack-brained— is  !  in  his  half-lucid  inte^als,  says  and  does  many  things  that 

certainly  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  book.  I  tend  to  conerm  Faith  s  suspicion  that  there  is  somethmg  of 

We  hare  hinted  at  a  certain  weaknew  in  the  plot  of  this  importance  yet  to  rerealed  regarding  the  relations  of 

norehand  as  it  U  a  typical  weakness  of  the  school  of  ‘I*®  two  fa^i».  not 

norelisU  to  which  Hr  Bobinson  belongs  we  shall  direct  P®rmit  ir®f  ^  *^®, TO  thoughU  are 

ha«  won  diverted  by  the  attenUons  she  receives  from  fc  Abel 


,j.  u,.  »d 

For  flirt -igW  like  bat u  only  .pwoUw  wrtot 

tbs  most  partTey  dispense  with  crime,  it  is  true,  but  they  ®oo‘d®f  ,T^®  mi^derer  pushes  the  wrong  permn 

cannot  dispense  with  the  semblance  of  crime.  Beal,  over  the  cliff  by  accident,  in  _  the  hurry  of  his  onslaught, 


cannot  ditpenae  with  the  aemblance  of  crime.  xieal, 
thorough -going  viilaina  are  ttemly  excluded  from  their 
novels ;  but  instead  we  bare  weak,  half-demented  mortals 
who  do  foolish  actions  that  have  only  a  delusive  semblance 
to  downright  crimes,  but  which,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
are  made  to  answer  the  novelist’s  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
if  they  were  genuine.  The  errors  into  which  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  led  entail  as  mneh  sorrow  and  suffering  on 
themselves  and  those  connected  with  them  as  real  crimes 
wonld  have  done,  and  it  is  only  after  a  close  and  searching 
analysis,  extending  over  the  first  and  second  volumes  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  third,  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
case  is  discovered.  All  this  while,  of  course,  everybody, 
ioolading  the  reader,  believes  them  to  be  guilty,  for  the 
evidence  against  them  seems  conclusive  ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
■ible  to  feel  any  moral  indignation  at  their  conduct,  as  they 
are  evidently  not  sane  and  responsible  beings.  There  is, 
moreover,  always  a  little  mystery  banging  over  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  which  warns  the  judicious  reiser  that  in  spite  of 
the  verdict  a  British  jury  has  pronounced  against  them, 


and  thereby  deprives  bis  crime,  in  a  technical  sense  at 
all  events,  of  much  of  its  .heinousness.  In  addition 
it  might  be  pleaded  for  him  that  he  had  lost  his  wits 
through  love  and ‘drink.  At  last  old  Mr  Westmair 
reveals  the  secret  that  Jonathan  Kirby  *8  father  had, 
on  his  death-bed,  entrusted  him  with  the  receipt  for 
making  the  celebrated  polish,  and  asked  him  to  do 
the  best  he  could  for  his  two  boys  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Old  Mr  Westmair  promised  to  do  so,  and  never 
fulfilled  his  promise.  So  it  turns  out  that,  when  Jonathan 
Kirby  appropriated  800Z.  of  his  employers*  money,  he  only 
took  a  portion  of  what  properly  belonged  to  him,  although 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  claim  he  had  on  the  Westmairs  at 
the  time  he  robbed  them.  Abel  Westmair  makes  full 
restitution  to  the  Kirbys  for  the  wrong  done  them  by  his 
father ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  reduce  himself  to  poverty 
as  a  consequence  of  bis  heroic  conduct.  He  has  long 
cherished  a  secret  love  for  Faith,  of  which  the  reader  has 
had  faint  but  significant  indications  in  the  course  of  the 


and  even  in  spite  of  their  own  confession,  some  explanation  second  and  third  volumes,  and  Faith  has  been  slowly  draw- 


will  eventually  be  given  that  will  either  acquit  them  alto¬ 
gether  or  greatly  palliate  their  offences. 

This  problem  is  essentially  artificial,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  no  solution  that  can  be  given  of  it  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory ;  but  the  solution  that  Mr  Bobinson  lays  before 
us  in  *  Little  Kate  Kirby  *  is  decidedly  clever,  and  in  some 
respects  it  is  original.  The  plot,  however,  ingenious  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  is  not  the  strong  feature  of  the  novel.  Its 
elements  are  comparatively  simple.  The  novel  relates  the 
history  of  an  extensive  and  prosperous  polish-manufacturing 
business,  which  involves  the  fortunes  of  two  families,  the 


ing  towards  the  brave,  upright  man  whom  she  and  others 
have  so  long  misunderstood.  It  is  with  no  surprise  that 
we  find  Abel  Westmair  and  Faith  Kirby  married  and  happy 
at  the  close  of  the  novel.  Jonathan  Kirby  only  lives  two 
months  after  the  restitution,  and  *^the  money  came  back 
to  the  only  daughter  that  was  left  and  to  ner  chivalric 
husband?”  No  one  can  find  fault  with  this  termination. 
Jonathan  Kirby  and  Kate  are  not  shining  examples  of  un¬ 
selfishness,  and  it  is  right  that  virtue  shcmld  be  rewarded. 

We  have  applied  a  high  standard  of  criticism  to  this  work, 
and  we  are  afraid  that,  in  pointing  out  its  shortcomings, 


WeetmainandthoKirbyi.  When  the  story  opens,  Jonathan  J'.®^®''®  ^®"®  but  ®Mnt  jnstice  to  its  many  undeniable  wd 


Kirby,  the  father  of  Faith  and  Kate  Kirby,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cashier  of  the  firm  of  Westmair  and  Son,  has  been 
convioted  of  robbing  bis  employers.  His  daughters  are 
consequently  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  meet 
with  adventures.  Kate  betakes  herself  to  the  music-hall 
stage,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  and  becomes  a 


high  merits.  But  Mr  Bobinson  is  a  novelist  who  can  be\r 
and  who  deserves  to  be  criticised  without  reservation  ;  and 
in  *  Little  Kate  Kirby  *  we  have  a  novel  that  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  very  highest  order  of  fiction.  Still  we  expect 
better  work  from  its  author  even  than  this,  and  we  believe 
that  he  is  capable  of  producing  better  work.  He  has  only 


popular  singer,  thereby  affording  the  author  an  opportu-  get  rid  of  ^e  false  literary  theory  that  at  present  ham- 
nity  of  introducing  into  the  work  several  capital  pictures  effect  a  great  improvement  in  his  productwns. 

of  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  music-hall  company.  Faith,  _ _ _ _ 

who  is  of  a  graver  and  nobler  type  of  character,  becomes 

a  governess.  Their  father  has  a  fixed  idea  that  he  has  THE  MAGAZINES  FOB  MARCH, 

bwn  badly  used  by  the  Westmairs,  but  can  give  no  intelli-  The  first  and  most  conspicuous  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
gible  reason  for  his  belief,  which,  however,  is  shared  by  his  for  this  month  is  a  well-devised  attack  on  the  part  of 
daughter  Kate,  apparently  through  sheer  spite  and  preju-  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  against,  not  the  “  we  ”  for  whom 
dice.  The  two  families  entertain  a  bad  feeling  towards  Strauss  writes,  not  the  little  band  of  advanced  thinkers 
each  other,  and  desire  to  keep  apart.  But  fate  wills  it  who  have  accepted  his  conclusions,  but  that  floating  ^ 
otherwise.  Faith  Kirby  is  induced  so  far  to  overoome  her  mass  of  Englishmen  who  as  yet  hesitate  to  strike  out  ^ 
antipathy  towards  the  man  who  prosecuted  her  father  as  to  for  the  land,  loosed  from  the  shore  of  Christian  ortho- 
enter  his  house  in  the  capacity  of  governess  to  his  invalid  doxy,  and  not  yet  making  for  the  other  side.  It  is  of 
daughter.  Among  the  motives  that  actuate  her  to  take  little  consequence  whether,  in  asking  emphatically,  and 
this  step,  the  hope  that  she  may  one  day  be  able  to  discover  once  for  all,  “Are  we  Christians  Mr  Stephen  has  A 
something  that  will  extenuate  her  father’s  guilt  holds  a  exaggerated  the  number  of  those  so  wisely  (as  we 
place.  She  wins  the  affection  of  her  pupil,  and  by  that  think)  adrift,  and  has  too  soon  assumed  as  incredible  the 
means  becomes  almost  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  supposition  that  “some  people  still  believe  the  Athana-  ? 
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bian  creed.”  Such  minor  errors  detract  nothing  from 
tlie  earnestness  of  the  question,  and  its  importance  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  when  we  admit  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  so-called  educated  class  has 
been,  or,  in  common  honesty,  ought  to  have  been,  asking 
itself  the  question  for  some  time  past.  There  are  two 
objects  to  be  gained  by  such  an  interrogation  ;  the  ques¬ 
tioner  may  expect  that  these  uncertain  men,  or,  if  you 
please  to  call  them  so,  paltering  religionists  and  hollow 
thinkers,  will  at  once,  and  on  his  summoning,  find  their 
horizon  wonderfully  cleared  of  doubt,  and  a  terra  firma^ 
even  if  it  be  of  pure  negation,  looming  close  at  hand  ; 
or  he  may  be  animated  with  the  resolve  that  these  men 
shall  no  longer  be  blind  to  their  whereabouts.  Either 
of  these  objects  would  legitimate  so  vital  a  question,  and 
both  of  them  are  about  as  serious  as  any  for  which  pen 
and  ink  can  be  used.  The  first,  which  is  of  course  in¬ 
comparably  the  highest,  being  the  final  solution  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  calling  “  a  religious  difiSculty,”  is  not 
an  object  which  can  be  fathered  on  Mr  Stephen,  without 
accusing  him  most  unwarrantably  of  arrogance :  we  may 
therefore  suppose  him  to  have  had  the  second  and  more 
attainable  object  in  view,  that,  namely,  of  driving  the 
large  herd  of  wanderers  into  a  logical  pinfold,  and 
posing  them  once  for  all  by  some  inexorable  question. 
We  confess  to  a  belief  that  many  will  escape  through 
the  walls  of  the  pinfold  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  word  “  Christian ;  ”  many,  too,  on  account  of  the 
imperious  tone  of  Mr  Stephen’s  voice  (for  he  speaks 
almost  ruthlessly,  as  if  he  were  saying,  “  Come,  speak 
up,  sheep ;  are  you  sheared,  or  are  you  not  ?  ”),  will  back 
out  of  it  the  best  way  they  can,  head  first  or  tail  first. 
‘‘Give  you  reasons  upon  compulsion  ?  If  reasons  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  not  give  you  reasons 
upon  compulsion  ?  ”  If  Mr  Stephen  fails  to  accomplish 
all  bis  wish,  it  will  be  due,  we  anticipate,  to  these  two 
causes  ;  first,  a  too  overbearing  style  of  address  towards 
men  who,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  be  cajoled  and  patted  on 
the  back  as  venturing  more  into  the  sun  than  the  others  ; 
and  second,  a  definition  of  Christianity  which  allows  it, 
as  we  consider,  no  scope  at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  beyond 
our  limit  to  summarise,  if  that  were  possible,  Mr 
Stephen’s  process.  The  process  is  itself  an  epitome, 
and  cannot  be  epitomised.  Mr  Stephen,  however,  pro¬ 
nounces  very  shortly  on  “unsectarian  Christianity.” 
He  is  naturally  indignant  at  much  that  is  commonly 
spoken  in  this  vein,  and  many  articles  that  are  published 
about  it  on  Good  Friday  with  precisely  the  punctuality 
and  intelligence  that  are  evinced  by  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  when  she  drops  her  chin  and  rolls  her  eyes 
and  holds  out  the  charger  for  John  Baptist’s  head,  in  a 
well-regulated  barrel-organ,  no  matter  whether  the  ac¬ 
companying  tune  be  the  “  Guards’  Waltz,”  the  “  Old 
Hundredth,”  or  the  “  Marseillaise ;  ”  this  pretence  is 
naturally  hateful  to  him,  and,  he  says,  in  reality 

we  shut  our  ejes  to  the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe,  and  fix 
them  exclusively  upon  those  moral  precepts  which  are  admittedly 
common  to  Buddhists  and  Mahommedans,  to  Stoics  and  to 
Positivists,  though,  it  may  be,  most  forcibly  expressed  by 
Christians.  To  proclaim  nnsectarian  Christianity  is,  in  circuitous 
language,  to  proclaim  that  Christianity  is  dead. 

Further  on  he  sets  yet  more  inexorable  limits  to 
Christianity. 

The  essence  of  the  belief  is  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
But  accept  that  belief,  think  for  a  moment  of  all  that  it  implies, 
and  you  must  admit  that  your  Christianity  becomes  dogmatic  in 
the  highest  degree.  Our  conception  of  the  world  and  its  meaning 
are  more  radically  changed  than  our  conceptions  of  the  material 
universe,  when  the  sun  instead  of  the  earth  becomes  its  centre. 

•  .  .  You  are  bound  to  assume  that  every  religion  which  does  not 
take  this  dogma  into  account  is  without  true  vital  force.  Infidels, 
heathen,  and  Unitarians  reject  the  single  influence  which  alone 
can  mould  our  lives  in  conformity  with  the  everlasting  laws  of 
the  universe.  Of  course  there  are  tricks  of  logical  sleight-of- 
hand  by  which  the  conclusion  is  evaded.  It  would  be  too  long 
and  too  trifling  to  attempt  to  expose  them.  Unsectarian 
Christianity  consists  in  shirking  the  difficulty  without  meeting  it, 
and  trying  hard  to  believe  that  the  passion  can  survive  without 
Its  essential  basis. 

repeat  that  Mr  Stephen  has  narrowed  the  scope  of 
Christianity  unnecessarily  for  the  purposes  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  But  this  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  value 
of  the  plain-speaking  by  which  he  seeks  to  obtain  an 


answer  to  the  question.  Are  we  Christians  ?  The  position 
at  the  present  time  is  thus  summed  up : 

We  generally  propose  ...  to  preach  Christianity  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  run  counter  to  the  best  aspirations  of  mankind. 
The  question  remains  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  to  have  a 
fair  cittim  to  the  old  title.  ...  If  our  answer  be  in  the  affirmative, 
the  new  stream  may  run  in  the  old  channels;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  its  quality  will  be  materially  changed. 

From  a  parenthetical  notice  of  the  recent  discussion 
on  prayer  we  extract  a  few  sentences,  which  we  venture 
to  think  could  hardly  have  been  better  written  in  the 
English  language : 

In  the  border-land  between  the  unknowable  and  the  provinces 
which  have  been  accurately  mapped  out  by  science,  the  popular 
imagination  may  still  conceive  mysterious  agencies  to  be  at  work ; 
and  what  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  observation  not  to  exist,  may 
be  taken  as  existing  for  purposes  of  edification.  Yet  how  can 
such  a  theory  be  expressed  in  plain  language  without  gross  irre¬ 
verence  ?  A  deity  who  shifts  and  changes  and  hides  himself  away, 
like  the  man  in  the  automaton  chess-play  er  ;  who  acts  when  our 
eyes  are  averted,  and  retires  behind  a  screen  of  second  causes 
when  we  contemplate  facts  directly  ;  whom  we  solemnly  implore 
to  help  us  at  need,  whilst  we  carefully  explain  that  the  help 
comes  from  ourselves,  is  not  a  conception  calculated  to  afford  a 
firm  centre  for  an  operative  religion.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
popular  view  should  oscillate  by  strange  bounds  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  We  applaud  the  common  sense  of  the  statesman 
who  tells  ns  that  cholera  is  to  be  avoided  by  drainage,  and  not  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  We  fall  into  emotional  ecstasies  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  save  a  young  man  from  fever  by  national  suppli¬ 
cation. 

A  kindred  subject,  “  The  Nature  and  Authority  of 
Miracles,”  is  treated  quite  otherwise  by  Mr  Ruskin  in 
the  Contemporary  for  this  month.  Mr  Ruskin,  under 
the  shadow  of  Coniston  Old  Man,  and  “  bent  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  some  Robinson  Crusoe  operations  of  harbour- 
digging,  which  greatly  interfere  with  literary  work  of 
every  kind”  (as  he  tells  us  in  ‘  Fors  Clavigera’),  is 
still  the  prophet,  and  writes  in  the  prophetic  strain. 
Notwithstanding,  bis  short  article  contains  a  very  clear 
expression  of  his  views,  an  advantage  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated.  Mr  Ruskin  is  so  far  entirely  unconvinced,  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  hence  “  the  performance  of 
any  so-called  miracle  whatever  would  be  morally  unim¬ 
pressive  ”  to  him.  “  But,  even  assuming  the  demonstra¬ 
ble  uniformity  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  nature  which 
are  known  to  us,  it  remains  a  difficult  question  what 
manner  of  interference  with  such  law  or  custom  we  might 
logically  hold  miraculous,  and  what,  on  the  contrary 
we  should  treat  only  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
other  law  hitherto  undiscovered.”  In  the  meantime, 
supposing  ourselves  ever  so  incapable  of  defining  law, 
or  discerning  its  interruption,  we  need  not  therefore  lose 
our  conception  of  one,  nor  our  faith  in  the  other.”  This 
is  the  thread  of  Mr  Ruskin’s  very  characteristic  argu¬ 
ment.  He,  too,  writes  very  keenly  on  the  recent  prayer- 
controversy  : 

*  I  noticed  a  lengthy  discnssion  in  the  newspaper!  a  month  or 
two  ago,  on  the  propriety  of  praying  for  or  against  rain.  It  had 
suddenly,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  public  mind,  and  to  that  of  the 
gentlemen  who  write  the  theology  at  the  hreakfast-table,  that  rain 
was  owing  to  natural  causes  ;  and  that  it  must  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  God  to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand  what  could  not 
be  provided  but  by  previous  evaporation.  I  noticed  further  that 
this  alarming  difficulty  was  at  least  softened  to  some  of  our 
metropolitan  congregations  by  the  assurances  of  their  ministers 
that,  although  since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor  Tyndall  at  the 
Royal  Institution  it  had  become  impossible  to  think  of  asking  God 
for  any  temporal  blessing,  they  might  still  hope  their  applications 
for  spiritual  advantages  would  occasionally  be  successful ;  thus 
implying  that,  though  material  processes  were  necessarily  slow, 
and  the  laws  of  Heaven  respecting  matter  inviolable,  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  might  be  instantaneous,  and  mental  laws  at  any  moment 
disregarded  by  their  Institutor  ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
might  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a  moment,  though  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Omnipotence  would  be  overtaxed,  or  its  consistency 
abandoned,  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  same  result  on  a 
greengage. 

Another  valuable  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  that  on 
“  Organisation  of  a  Legal  Department  of  Government,” 
by  Mr  James  Bryce.  After  enumerating  the  chief  item.s 
of  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  legal  work  with  which  the 
Government  has  somehow  or  other  to  deal,  Mr  Bryce 
proceeds  to  show  that  they  are  essentially  the  task 
of  a  department,  and  not  of  haphazard  law  officers. 
Under  the  present  regime  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
time  that  is  lost  for  the  want  of  some  such  contri  vance. 
One  enormous  factor  in  this  waste,  to  say  nothing  of 
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other  attondaDi  errors,  more  vital  even  than  the  loss  of 
time,  is  dne  to  Bills  initiated  bj  private  members.  Of 
this,  Mr  Bryce  says : 

It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Office  for  Legislation  to  report 
to  Parliament  upon  all  public  Bills  introduced  by  prirate  mem* 
hers,  showing  the  nature  of  the  cbangea  they  would  effect,  and 
suggesting,  if  necessary,  reasons  for  or  against  them,  or  modifica¬ 
tions  of  them,  such  reasons  being  of  course  only  of  a  legal,  not  of 
a  political,  character. 

Space  forbids  ns  to  do  more  than  mention  two  other 
papers  in  the  Fortnightly  for  this  month — Mr  Beesly’s 
attack  on  the  j^ame  laws,  and  Mr  J.  S.  Mill’s  review  of 
an  Italian  political  economist,  who  advocates  the  taxation 
of  capital. 

For  the  same  reason  we  are  compelled  to  pass  shortly 
over  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  latest  chapter  of  “The  Study 
of  Sociology  ’’  in  the  Contemporary,  Mr  Spencer  has 
reached  in  bis  list  of  biases  the  Bias  of  Patriotism,  and 
he  is  able  to  adduce  strong  proofs  of  its  mischievous 
effects  in  the  cases  of  France  .and  Germany.  In  speaking 
of  England  Mr  Spencer,  mistrusting  probably  his  own 
impaHiality,  treats  solely  of  the  opposite  influence,  the 
Bias  of  Anti-patriotism,  and  of  that  exclusively  as  it 
bears  upon  the  mind  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is 
taken  as  a  representative  exponent  of  this  feeling.  Mr 
Spencer  succeeds  in  vindicating  Englishmen  from  Mr 
Arnold’s  statement  that  they  are  deficient  in  ideas,  and 
wo  may  safely  say  that  his  success  is  dne  not  at  all  to 
“patriotic  bias,’’  but  merely  to  the  list  of  English  names 
and  enterprises  of  which  his  refutation  consists.  But 
thankful  as  we  should  be  to  Mr  Spencer  for  not  allowing 
Mr  Arnold  unduly  to  triumph  over  us,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  “  shown  up,’’  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  opposite  (patriotic)  bias  which  surely 
exists  somewhere  amongst  us.  The  two  biases  are, 
how’tver,  very  closely  allied.  As  Mr  Spencer  says,  the 
man  who  tries  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  influences 
of  race  “  is  carried  from  the  perihelion  of  patriotism  to 
the  aphelion  of  anti-patriotism  ;  and  is  almost  certain  to 
form  views  that  are  more  or  less  eccentric,  instead  of 
circular,  all-sided,  balanced  views.” 

L3t  the  magasine-reader  who  wishes  to  sup  of  horrors 
leave  fletiou  altogether  this  month,  and  turn  to  the  paper 
on  “  South  Sea  Slavery  :  Kidnapping  and  Murder,”  in 
Macmillan^s  Magazine.  If  ceHain  transactions  there 
detailed,  which  took  place  on  board  the  British  ship 
Carlf  sailing  under  British  colours,  do  not  make  his 
blood  run  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  stuff  he  is 
made  of. 

The  second  mate  got  an  inch  anger,  and  bored  some  holes  in  the 
bulkhead  of  the  fore-cabin,  through  which  Dr  Murray  fired.  .  .  . 
The  first  and  second  mates  fired  as  well.  After  a  bit  Dr  Murray 
came  aft.  Lewis,  the  second  mate,  said,  “  What  would  people 
say  to  my  killing  twelve  niggers  before  breakfast  V*  Dr  Murray 


say  to  my  killing  twelve  niggers  before  breakfast  ?”  Dr  Murray 
replied,  “  My  word,  that's  the  proper  way  to  pop  them  off.”  Lewis 
said,  “That’s  a  fine  plan  to  get  at  them,” meaning  the  holes  bored 
in  the  bulkhead. 

Mr  T.  Hughes’s  “Problems  of  Civilisation  ”  in  the 
same  ma^zine  belongs  to  a  useful  class  of  sermons. 

To  get  the  command  of  our  riches  instead  of  letting  them  get 
the  command  of  us  is,  in  short,  the  great  task  which  is  set  us,  and 
will  bring  the  solution  of  most  other  problems  with  it.  “Getting 
and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers,”  says  the  poet,  but  as  we 
must  perforce  get  and  spend,  bow  are  we  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  lay 
waste  but  to  economise  our  powers,  and  to  make  both  getting  and 
spending  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness. 

To  take  two  instances  of  wealth-getting.  Is  the  wealth 
that  comes  out  of  “  sized  ”  cotton  and  the  opium  traffic 
well-gotten?  asks  Mr  Hughes.  As  an  illustration  of 
w'ealth-spending,  take  “  a  curious  ceremony,”  which  is 
repeated  at  intervals  daring  the  Ix)ndon*  season,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  the  kind  yet  invented  : 


On  a  given  afternoon  some  twenty  splendid  equipages  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club  muster  iu  Hyde-park.  The 


coaches  are  built  on  the  model  of  the  old  Tally-hos  and  Quick¬ 
silvers  of  forty  years  ago,  and  therefore  entirely  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  quite  useless  except  for  show.  Each  of  them  cost 
perhaps  500f.,  and  to  each  are  harnessed  four  magnificent  horses, 
worth  at  least  another  1,00(M.  Upon  these  wait  two  grooms  in 
faultless  breeches,  top-boots,  and  coats,  neither  of  whom  stands 
there  under  from  80/.  to  100/.  a-year.  When  they  are  all  mustered 
they  start  with  much  solemnity,  and  often  no  little  difficulty,  and 
proceed  at  a  very  moderate  pace,  not,  I  imagine,  without  serious 
interruption  to  the  ordinary  business  traflic,  to  Greenwich  where 
—they  dine— that  is  all. 
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Of  the  critical  notices  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  that  in 
Blachroood  is  naturally  the  most  important.  Indeed,  the 
Comhill  confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  novelist-phase 
of  this  universal  genius,  while  Temple  Bar  attempts  more 
ambitiously  a  summary  appreciation*  of  his  many-sided 
skill. 

He  is  a  dramatist,  an  essayist,  an  orator,  a  novelist,  of  the  first 
class.  He  is  certainly  not  a  poet  of  the  first  class,  and  in  tho 
higher  walks  of  poetry  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  failed. 
Here  is  his  one  only  failure,  but,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a  serious  one* 
and  it  at  present  clouds  the  estimate  men  form  of  him.  ’ 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  has  produced  an  altogether 
more  complete  portrait  of  Lord  Lyttou  as  the  llau  of 
Letters.  Adopting  the  classification,  which  was  Lord 
Lytton’s  own,  he  treats  of  tho  earlier  novels  in  fonp 
groups  :  stories  of  life  and  manners,  historical  romances, 
tales  of  magic  and  mystery,  and  romances  of  crime. 
This  order  will  probably  be  the  most  useful  one  for  any 
reader  who  may  set  himself  the  thankless  task  of 
appreciating  Lord  Lytton’s  chance  of  immortality.  By 
far  the  most  vivid  creation  in  the  first  class  of  stories, 
those  of  life  and  manners,  is  the  character  for  which 
Bulwer  always  retained  a  fondness,  and  which  no  other 
hand  has  drawn  so  well, — 

that  of  the  accomplished,  polished,  able,  experienced,  clear¬ 
sighted,  and  selfish  man  of  the  world ;  with  amiability  but  without 
heart ;  possessing  no  moral  code  save  that  which  enjoins  upon 
members  of  society,  the  necessity  of  not  being  found  out,  and  no 

spiritual  consciousness  of  any  kind . It  is  onr  natural 

standard,  the  ideal  upon  which  we  fall  back  when  we  wish  to 
identify  the  philosopher  of  society. 

It  is  precisely  this  character,  whether  produced  by  a 
Disraeli  or  a  Bulwer,  that  we  should  like  to  banish,  at 
least  in  his  capacity  of  hero,  from  the  field  of  fiction. 
His  counterpart  in  real  life  is  a  proud  discontent,  in 
whom  one  experience  has  blotted  out  another,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a  wilderness  of  schemes  which  his  discursive 
energy,  if  he  has  any,  would  cross  in  all  directions  at 
once.  It  is  a  singularly  useless  and  nnadmirable  type, 
whose  approximate  extinction  is  worth  praying  for. 
But  neither  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  mystery-monger, 
an  idealiser  of  crime,  or  a  graceful  illustrator  of  history, 
had  Lord  Lytton  attained  his  highest  level  ;  his  fullest 
outburst  of  genius,  his  greatest  measure  of  triumph, 
was  reserved  for  the  later  novels  that,  form  the  Caxton 
group.  Of  two  of  these,  ‘  Caxton  ’  and  *  My  Novel,’  the 
writer  in  Blackwood  speaks  in  glowing  terms;  he  has, 
however,  wisely  conceded  the  weakness  of  bis  author  on 
two  points ; 

Lord  Lytton,  with  all  his  gifts,  did  not  possess  that  of  drawing 
women.  .  .  Every  mortal  man  has  his  tether,  and  here  is  one 

region  in  which  Lord  Lytton’s  tether  is  apparent,  though  he  docs 
his  best  by  glowing  diction  and  lavish  sentiment  to  throw  glamour 
in  our  eyes  and  blind  us  to  the  fact. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  the  tether  is  equally  visible. 
The  poor  are  out  of  Lord  Lytton’s  range.  He  understands  gentle¬ 
men — and  he  understands  the  cunning  hanger-on  of  gentlemen, 
the  rogue,  the  money-lender,  the  blackleg — but  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  other  classes  into  which  humanity  is  divided. 

These  two  acknowledged  failings  in  points  where  the 
younger  race  of  novelists  is  or  profess  to  be  peculiarly 
strong,  will,  on  a  moderate  (imputation,  lose  Lord 
Lytton  half  his  readers. 
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n.'rrptt  Edward.— Seen  and  Heard.  In  Three  Volumea.  (Crown  8to, 
^  pp.’  306.  291.  m,  31 ».  6d.)  Strahaii  and  Co 

r-«<ipn  Robert.— American  Railways  as  Investments.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  x, 
68  5s  )  Edward  Stanford. 

if-v  Marv  Cecil.— Hidden  Perils.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8to, 
^’dd  SS.  294.  967.  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

TfelM  Sir  Arthur.— Animals  and  their  Masters.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  2*6, 
*78.  6d.)  Strahan  and  Co. 

Hunt  Rev.  John.— Contemporary  Essays  in  Theology.  (Svo,  pp.  lx,  614. 
I6s.)  Strahan  and  Co. 

Howe,  Guppies.— The  Deserted  Ship.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  241, 3s.  6d.)  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

T  iefde  Jao(m  de.— The  Great  Dutch  Admirals.  (Crown  8to,  pp.351,Ss.6d.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  <^. 

1 088  of  Life  at  Sea.  (8vo,  pp.  128,  28.  6d.)  W.  Mitchell  and  Son. 
Mackeson.  Charles.— Lowa  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1873 
(Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  xxiv,  169,  Is.)  Sampson  Low. 

Marryat,  Captain.— The  King's  Own.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  399,  8s.  6d.)  Rout- 
ledge. 

Matthews,  William. -Getting  on  In  the  World.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  392, 
68.)  Sampson  Low. 

Miscellaneous  Trifles.  (Post  Svo,  pp.  1.32.)  Provost 
New  Arctic  Expedition,  The.  Correspondence  between  the  Royal  Geo- 
*  graphical  Society  and  the  Government.  (Svo,  pp.  70,  la)  Clowes 
and  Sons. 

Paul  0.  Kegan.— Faust :  Translated  In  Rime.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vll,  229.) 
’Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Plener,  Ernest.  Elder  von.— The  English  Factory  Legislation;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Anthony  John  Mundella,  M.P.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xxiv,  175,  38.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Political  Portraits.  Reprinted  from  the  ‘  Daily  News,*  revised,  and  with 
additional  Sketclies.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vli,  313,  6a)  Strahan  and  Co. 
Ponton,  Mungo.- Glimpses  of  the  Future  Llfa  (Post  Svo,  pp.  viii,  169, 
6s.)  Longmans. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  New  Edition.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  444,  6a) 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Stenhouse,  Mrs  T.  B.  H.— A  Lady's  Life  among  the  Mormons.  (Fcap. 

Svo,  pp.  lx,  176,  Is.)  Routledge.  , 

Seyd,  Ernest— Reform  of  the  Bank  of  England  Note  Issue.  (Svo,  pp.  181.) 
Harrison  and  Sons. 

Smith,  Swire.— Educational  Comparisons.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  80,  6d.) 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Stanley,  Dean.— Purity  and  Light.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Feb.  2, 1873  (Svo,  pp.  32,  Is.)  Macmillan. 
Times  and  Places ;  or.  Our  History  by  a  Stone.  (CrownKvo,  pp.  viii,  431.) 
TrUbner 

The  smart  and  pungent  essays  that  have  been  re¬ 
printed,  with  considerable  additions,  from  the  Daily  Neu's^ 
under  the  title  of  Political  Portraits^  make  a  very  read¬ 
able  and  instructive  volume.  Although,  as  the  author 
says,  “  they  essay  in  each  case  no  more  than  to  note  and 
illustrate  certain  leading  features  of  character,  which 
may  afford  some  clue  to  the  career  and  the  associated 
qualities  ”  of  the  twenty  men  described  in  them,  they 
do  that  very  fairly  and  thoroughly.  All  the  sketches 
show  great  discernment,  and  some  of  them  contain 
touches  of  humour  that  is  as  true  as  it  is  artistic.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  very  quaintly  expressed.  Thus,  in  the  first 
chapter,  we  read ;  “  Rosalind  says  that  ‘  very  good  ora¬ 
tors,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit a  declaration 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  Parliamentary  eloquence 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  This  expedient,  however, 
is  now  impracticable,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  American 


with  Mr  Mundella  or  Herr  von  Plener  as  to  the  value 
and  the  “  beneficent  results  ”  of  our  factory  legislation, 
they  will  be  glad  to  have  such  a  clear,  succinct  record 
of  its  progress  as  is  here  given. 

In  the  nreface  to  his  Contemporary  Essays  in  Theology 
(reprintea  for  the  most  part  from  the  Contemporary 
Review)^  Mr  Hunt  frankly  acknowledges  the  failings 
which  have  so  opportunely  laid  the  State  Church  open 
to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  having,  in  a  recent  charge,  made  the  rather  rash 
assertion  that  only  in  the  Church  of  England  could  such 
men  as  Frederick  Robertson  and  Denison 

Maurice  have  found  a  home,  Mr  Hunt  points  out  that, 
while  these  two  men  were  just  allowed  standing-room 
in  the  Establishment,  “canonries  and  deaneries,  to  say 
nothing  of  bishoprics,  were  held  by  men  whose  names 
would  sound  like  the  very  essence  of  emptiness.”  Tho 
two  new  essays  in  the  book  are  on  “  The  Jansenists  and 
the  Old  Catholic  Church,”  and  ”  The  Old  Catholic  Con¬ 
gees,”  respectively.  Mr  Hunt  attended  the  Congress, 
and  several  articles  of  his  on  the  question  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review;  these  are  reprinted 
with  the  additions  we  have  mentioned,  and  occupy  about 
a  quarter  of  the  volume  before  us. 

Glimpses  of  the  Future  Life  is  a(x:urately  defined  in  the 
words  of  the  preface  as  “  an  attempt  to  bring  the  lights 
of  modern  science  to  aid  in  explaining  the  emblems  and 
metaphors  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  their 
endeavours  to  convey  some  faint  ideas  respecting  the 
last  judgment  and  the  future  life.” 

Dean  Stanley’s  memorial  sermon,  preached  for  tho 
University  of  Cambridge  on  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral 
of  Adam  Sedgwick,  is  published  this  week,  with  an 


Though  all  readers  may  not  quite  agree 
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Harry  Vlll.y  are  stories  of  an  ordinary  type ;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  perhaps  more  than  ordinarily  poor. 

Of  the  many  English  translations  of  Oocthe*s  Faust^ 
each  claims  some  distinguishing  merit.  Mr  Paul  thns 
enumerates  the  rules  that  hare  served  for  his  experi¬ 
ment  :/'The  metres  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
as  in  the  original ;  the  rimes  (sic)  follow  the  same  order ; 
each  speech,  paragraph,  and  song  consists  of  the  same 
number  of  lines  as  the  German.” 

The  kindest  thing  we  can  say  of  Imaiiddeen  and  other 
Poenis  is  that  the  blank  verse  of  which  the  book  is  com¬ 
posed  might  possibly  sound  better  if  broken  up  into 
prose.  For  example : 

Then  first  it^was  discovered  he  had  debts, 

Nor  wholly  stainless  was  his  honour  left ; 

and 

His  wish  was  granted,  and  to  Ci’cester 
He  went  to  study  farming,  but  while  there 

The  author  apparently  thinks  that chode  ”  is  the  per¬ 
fect  tense  of  the  verb  “  to  chide.” 

The  new  series  of  Milverton-Ellesmerean  Conversa¬ 
tions,  which  have  for  subject  Animals  and  their  Masters^ 
we  reserve  for  future  notice. 

Mr  Newton  Crosland,  dating  from  Blackheath,  writes 
an  essay  on  Apparitionsy  which  he  divides  into  Part  I. 
Argument;  Part  IT.  Facts;  Part  III.  Theories.  To 
these  is  added  a  section  called  ”  Sketches  and  Ad¬ 
ventures,”  which  sketches  and  adventures  being 
under  a  separate  heading  we  must  conclude  to  be 
Not  Facts.  Mr  Crosland,  from  having  been  an  un¬ 
believer,  has,  as  the  result  of  a  laborious  and  minute 
investigation,  become  ”  convinced  that  ‘  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  *  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  important  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  principles  of  God’s  dealing  with  mankind.” 
Wo  have  not  time  to  follow  his  “Argument,”  which 
seems  to  end  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  natural 
science.  “The  proper  occupation  of  natural  science 
is  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  results  ;  when  it  endeavours 
to  soar  into  the  region  of  primary  causes,  it  is  likely  to 
meet  the  fate  of  the  ambitious  ass  who  attempted,  from 
a  precipice,  to  imitate  the  flight  of  the  eagle.”  But 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  an  advocacy  of  this  sort, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Spiritualism  ”  is  a  ghost  which 
refuses  to  bo  laid  by  the  more  pooh-pooh  of  scientific 
men. 

The  King's  Own  is  the  new  volume  of  the  fresh  edition 
of  Captain  Marryat’s  works  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Ready-Money  Mortihoy^  certainly  the  most  successful, 
and  deservedly  successful,  ”  matter-of-fact  stories  ”  that 
has  lately  seen  the  light,  has  been  republished  in  a  cheaper 
form. 

A  Lady's'  Life  aniofig  the  Mormons  is  written  by 
Mrs  T.  B.  H.  Stenhonse,  the  wife,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  one  of  the  wives  of  the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 

Telegraph.”  She  narrates  her  experiences  with  a  sin- 

f  ular  absence  of  reserve ;  it  was  about  the  time  when 
Ir  Stenhouse  was  meditating  the  addition  of  a  third 
wife  to  his  establishment,  that  the  author  “concluded  ” 
to  have  scruples  about  the  eflBcacy  of  polygamy. 

Some  one  appears  to  consider  it  a  “  happy  thought  ” 
to  make  stones  tell  stories,  and  has  accoraingly  written 
Times  atid  Places ;  or^  Our  History  by  a  Stone.  We  are 
dull  enough  to  ask — why  a  stone,  rather  than  anything 
else  beginning  with  nn  s  ? 

The  specific  object  of  Mr  Gifien’s  opportune  tract  on 
Amencan  Railways  as  Investments  is  “to  explain,  for 
the  information  of  European  capitalists,  the  nature  of 
the  security  afforded  by  American  Railway  Mortgage 
Bonds,  and  their  suitability  for  investment.” 

The  Banded  Ministry  and  the  Upas  Tree  of  which 
Mr  Fitzgibbon’s  pamphlet  treats  are  the  Gladstonian 
Ministry  and  the  Irish  institutions  (Church,  Land¬ 
lordism,  &o.)f  which  it  has  **banded  together  to  destroy.” 
As  to  the  last  fence  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  now  negotia¬ 
ting,  Mr  Fitzgibbon  says :  “That  the  frantic  hack  and 
Hs  daring  rider  may  find  it  a  breakneck  jump,  is  the  fer¬ 
vent  wish  of  every  friend  of  humanising  education  in 
this  maltreated  country.” 

A  pamphlet  on  Educational  Comparisons  by  Mr  Swire 
Smith  contains  remarks  on  the  Industrial  Schools  in 


England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  weary  phase 
into  which  education  has  entered  in  most  English* 
schools  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

School  Inspector  (examining  a  class  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles). — “Why  did  the  eunuch  go  away  rejoicing? 

“Please,  sir,  because  Philip  had  a  done  o’  teaching  on  him.” 

The  following  is  the  entire  preface  to  Mr  Boulderson’s 
pamphlet  on  Bengal  Civilians'  Claims  ;  “  Being  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  those  Bengal  civilians  whose 
property,  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  amount,  has  been 
most  wrongfully  withheld  by  the  Government  of  India,  I 
desire,  before  going  out  of  the  world,  to  leave  behind 
me  some  exposition  of  the  strange  perversion  of  justice 
and  judgment  which  the  case  exhibits.” 

A  pamphlet  entitled  The  New  Arctic  Expedition  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  correspondence  between  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  Government,  letters  from 
various  scientific  bodies  on  the  proposed  expedition. 

Low’s  valuable  Handhoolc  to  the  Charities  of  London  has 
reached  us,  edited  and  revised  to  January,  1873. 
Among  other  things,  it  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  waste  of  funds  incident  to  the  multiplication  of 
charitable  institutions. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  now  on  view  in  the 
gallery,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  is  quite  abreast  if  not 
ahead  of  its  predecessors  in  average  merit.  There  is  no  work 
of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence  in  the  collection,  but 
it  comprises  a  large  number  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
sketches,  as  well  as  a  few  pictures  in  oil,  that  evince  genuine 
artistic  feeling,  and  no  mean  degree  of  executive  skill.  On 
the  whole,  this  exhibition  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists,  and  shows  that  the  institution  is 
prospering  and  progressing  in  spite  of  the  competition  it  has 
to  contend  against.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  as 
the  majority  of  our  abler  lady  artists  prefer  to  send  their  pic¬ 
tures  to  galleries  which  are  open  to  both  seres,  the  exhibitions 
of  this  society  do  not  represent  the  highest  standard  reached 
by  the  female  cultivators  of  art  in  England.  But  we  freely 
and  gladly  acknowledge  that  so  long  as  the  society  can  show 
a  collection  of  works  of  such  decided  general  merit  as  the 
present,  it  must  be  held  to  have  established  a  thoroughly  suf¬ 
ficient  raison  d’Stre  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  lady  artists.  This  is  clearly  the 
opinion  of  manv  of  the  picture-buying  and  picture-loving 
public,  for  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  works  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  contains  have  already  been  purchased .  It  is  also  very 
gratifying  to  notice  that  the  Royal  Academy  has  recognised 
the  value  of  the  service  this  society  is  rendering  to  art  by 
granting  a  donation  of  501.  to  the  fund  it  has  formed  for  the 
relief  of  professional  members  who  may  be  prevented  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  ill-health  from  prosecuting  their  artistic  labours. 

Since  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists, 
four  well-known  contributors  to  this  and  other  galleries  have 
been  added  to  its  list  of  members.  These  are  Mrs  Backhouse, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Macquire,  and 
Miss  Freeman  Kempson  ;  and  these  are  all .  favourably 
represented  in  the  present  collection.  Mrs  Backhouse  sends 
four  very  fine  drawings,  displaying  not  only  strength  and 
harmony  of  colour,  but  a  subtle  perception  of  character.  “  A 
Child  of  the  South  ”  (56)  is  a  striking  study  of  a  bright  black- 
eyed,  black-haired  Italian  girl,  full  of  half -developed  passion ; 
and  “  A  Swiss  Market  Girl,  Chamonix  ”  (87),  is  a  cleverly 

Eainted  and  spirited  picture  of  a  pretty  lassie  carding  a 
asket  of  fruit.  “  The  Little  Housewife  ”  (12),  and  “  Jour  de 
F6te”  (69),  are  also  pleasing  and  very  meritorious  single¬ 
figure  drawings.  The  best  of  Miss  £.  Thompson’s  six  contri¬ 
butions,  and  they  are  remarkably  clever  sketches  of  intense 
sunlight  scenes,  are  “Salutations  in  Rome”  (121),  and  “The 
Boys’  Class — al  fresco”  (226).  In  the  former,  a  French 
soldier  is  saluting  a  cardinal  in  a  reverential,  military  style, 
in  the  presence  of  a  picturesque  group  of  crouching  peasants, 
who  scarce  dare  to  let  their  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  on  the 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  who  is  feebly  moving  along 
with  the  aid  of  his  secretary,  followed  by  a  footman  bear¬ 
ing  the  umbrellas.  “The  &ys’  Class”  is  perhaps  hardly 
as  forcible,  presenting  as  it  does  a  less  glaring  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  but  the  humour  in  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
finer,  because  very  much  quieter.  We  are  rather  disap¬ 
pointed  with  Miss  E.  Thompson’s  “  Uhlans  Returning  from 
a  Raid”  (311),  a  picture,  in  oil,  of  the  wildest  and  most 
violent  description  ;  but  her  portrait  of  “T.  E.  Weller,  Esq.” 
(318),  also  in  oil,  is  admirable  alike  in  drawing  and  in  colour. 
Of  Miss  A.  A.  Macquire’s  eight  drawings  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  is  entitled,  ‘*An  Object  of  Adraimtion”  (351),  and 
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it  is  a  very  clever  out-door  domestic  scene.  Miss  Kempsou 
affects  a  peculiar  class  of  landscape  subjects,  and  treats  them 
in  a  style  that  is  wholly  her  own.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
greatly  admire  her  work,  but  we  willingly  recognise  the 
ability  and  originality  displayed  in  it.  The  subjective 
element,  however,  is  too  pr^ominant  in  her  drawings,  and 
they  certainly  cannot  be  described  as  pleasing. 

Among  the  figure-pictures  in  this  exhibition  that  will  not 
fail  to  attract  attention,  the  most  prominent  is,  perhaps, 
Miss  Helen  Thomycroft’s  “Venetian  Musical  Party”  (69), 
a  very  ambitious  and  in  some  respects  a  very  able  work. 
There  is  excellent  painting  in  this  richly  coloured  drawing, 
and  the  composition  is  also  very  good.  The  figures  are  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn,  and  expressive  both  in  attitude  and  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  but  for  a  certain  stiffness  the  picture  would  be 
really  impressive.  It  is  not  so,  however ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  defect,  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  great  work  of  art  that  the  gallery  contains. 
Its  aim  is  high,  and  it  seems  as  if  very  little  were  wanted  to 
make  it  a  completely  successful  picture.  “  The  Comfort  of 
Old  Age  ”  (457)  is  a  capital  example  of  Madame  Bischop’s 
vigorous  colour;  and  a  “  Portrait  ”  (286)  and  “Portrait  of 
Eleanor”  (316)  by  Miss  Louisa  Homer  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  of  another  well-known  lady  artist.  Mrs  Paul 
Niiftel’s  “Lily  of  the  Valley”  (27)  and  “  Lenore’*  (361)  are 
delicate  and  pleasing  drawings  of  two  pretty  fair-haired  girls. 
Miss  Adelaide  Claxton’s  over-refined  and  prettily- pi*etty 
fancy  portraits,  of  which  we  have  several  sp^imens  in  this 
exhibition,  do  not  need  description.  They  are  the  6eau  ideal 
of  figures  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  ribbon  boxes,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  either  in  praise  or  in  blame  of 
them.  “The  Brigand’s  Wife”  (147)  by  “A.  L.”  is  not 
devoid  of  true  and  deep  sentiment,  and  the  drapery  is  finely 
p«iinted,  but  the  flesh-colour  is  chalky  and  dry  to  an  alto¬ 
gether  intolerable  degree. 

There  are  very  few  noteworthy  landscapes,  strange  to  say, 
in  this  collection.  Two  or  three  of  Mrs  li^rrable’s  sketches, 
and  especially  this  lady’s  “  Spring  Foliage  on  the  Cedai*8  ” 
(92),  deserve  a  hearty  word  of  commendation  ;  and  Miss 
S.  S.  Warren  shows  more  than  one  drawing  of  merit,  “Sun¬ 
set  on  the  Wye  ”  (80)  being  the  best,  or  rather  the  most 
complete.  There  is  something  very  attractive  about  “  A 
Lane  near  Woodford,  Sussex”  (200),  “  Forest  side,  Leyton- 
stone  ”(208),  and  “At  Leytonstone  ”  (172) — the  latter  being  a 
pretty  twilight  aspect — all  by  Miss  Maria  Edwards,  and  “  On 
the  East  Lyne”  (31)  by  Miss  Marian 'Croft  is  a  powerful  bit 
of  lands^pe.  Miss  Louisa  Rayer’s  drawing  of  “  St  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor”  (203),  is  skilful  and  effective.  Madame 
Higg’s  flower-pieces  are  very  beautiful,  and  several  other 
ladies  contribute  high-class  works  of  this  description. 

W.  W. 


CONCERTS. 

The  most  interesting  recent  musical  events  have  been 
the  concerts  given  by  the  Wa^er  Society,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Dannreuther.  The  programme  of  the  first 
concert,  at  the  Hanover-^uare  Rooms,  was  selected  entirely 
from  Wagner’s  works,  including  some  pieces  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar,  and  was  repeats  on  Thursday  at 
St  James’s  Hall.  The  overture  to  “  Tannhauser,”  which 
commenced  the  concert,  showed  at  once  the  calibre  of  the 
splendid  orchestra  and  the  ability  of  the  conductor.  No  such 
performance  of  this  composition  has  previously  been  given  in 
England.  The  opening  is  taken  by  Mr  Dannreuther  rather 
more  slowly  than  usual,  a  reading  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  composer’s  intention,  and  which  adds  religious  solemnity 
and  dignity  to  the  theme.  The  selections  from  “  Lohengrin,” 
including  the  Prelude,  Bridal  Procession,  and  Introduction  to 
the  third  act,  were  equally  successful.  The  exquisitely 
melodious  processional  march  pleased  so  much  that  it  was 
redemanded,  an  honour  also  accorded  to  the  Introduction  to 
Act  III.,  which  immediately  followed  it.  Perhaps  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  short  piece  was  the  triumph  of  the  whole 
evening;  its  impulsive  and  irrepressible  joyousness  seemed 
to  inspire  every  one  in  the  room,  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  fast 
tempo  at  which  it  was  taken  by  the  conductor,  the  execution 
was  as  clear  as  it  was  spirited. 

The  overture  to  “Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg”isa 
marvellous  piece  of  orchestral  writing,  displaying  more  fully 
than  either  of  the  above  works  those  technical  qualities  in 
which  Wagner  stands  unrivalled.  The  idea  on  which  the 
story  of  this  opera  is  built  is  the  ever-existing  antagonism 
between  pedantry  and  original  genius  in  art,  concluding  with 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two,  or  rather  one  of  those  suspen¬ 
sions  of  hostilities  which  take  place  when  the  mastersingers 
of  any  period  are  forced  to  receive  into  their  ranks  some  rebel 
who  has  proved  himself  too  strong  to  be  crushed. 

Wagner’s  manner  of  associating  certain  musical  passages  with 
tlie  personages  and  ideas  of  his  dramas  is  known,  and  those 
chosen  to  be  used  in  this  overture  are  two  stately  themes 


which  typify  the  Guild  of  Mastersingers  and  their  banner, 
representing  David  and  his  harp,  and  a  third  exquisitely 
melodious  phrase  from  a  love  song,  sung  by  the  hero.  Sub¬ 
sequently  these  three  tunes  are  played  simultaneously,  but  so 
skilfully  are  they  arranged  that  no  obscurity  results,  each 
theme  can  be  easily  traced,  while  the  whole  effect  is  uniform 
and  harmonious.  The  execution  of  this  overture  was  not  so- 
satisfactoiy  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  programme,  a  fact  which 
may  account  for  the  comparative  coolness  with  which  it  was 
received.  The  violins  were  throughout  admirable  in  precision 
and  tone,  but  some  want  of  balance  was  noticeable  among  the- 
wind  instruments,  which  at  times  rendered  the  execution 
somewhat  unclear.  The  separate  subjects  of  this  overture 
are  admirable  in  themselves,  and  as  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sible  as  could  be  wished ;  their  treatment  undoubtealy  puts 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  executants ;  but,  these 
once  overcome,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  work  should 
not  here,  as  in  Germany,  rival  in  popularity  the  “  Tannhauser  ”■ 
overture,  on  which  it  shows  a  decided  and  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  as  a  composition.  Another  selection  from  this,  to  our 
mind,  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all  Wagner’s  operas,  was 
the  introduction  to  the  third  act,  a  piece  differing  entirely 
from  the  last  in  character.  The  opening  is  peaceful  and  medi¬ 
tative,  and  leads,  after  a  few  bars,  into  the  noble  theme 
afterwards  sung  as  a  chorus  to  a  morning  song  by  Hans  Sachs, 
commencing  with  the  words  “  Wach  auf,  es  nahet  gen  den 
Tag.”  The  Kaisermai*8ch,  the  latest  orchestral  piece  published 
by  the  composer,  concluded  the  programme.  This  majestic 
and  tender  piece  of  music  was  composed  to  commemorate  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  German  Empire.  In  style  it  approaches  more  nearly  to- 
“  Die  Meistersinger”  than  to  any  of  Wagner’s  other  works, 
and  suggests  worthily  and  impressively  the  broadest  national 
spirit.  “  Eine  feste  Burg,”  of  which  chorale  Germans  seenk 
never  to  have  enough,  is,  as  it  were,  referred  to  in  it,  but  we 
never  get  beyond  the  second  line.  In  all  the  pieces,  Mr  Dann¬ 
reuther  showed  complete  command  over  the  orchestra,  who 
were  ready  to  take  up  all  the  changes  in  tempo  of  which  he, 
in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  German  custom,  makes 
frequent  use.  He  has,  moreover,  the  power  of  infusing 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  into  the  players,  which  succeeds  in 
kindling  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  similar  spirit  in  the 
audience. 

Herr  Franz  Diener  sang  at  the  first  concert  the  prayer  from 
the  fourth  act  of  “  Rienzi,”  and  songs  from  “  Lohengrin  ”  and 
“  Die  Walkiire.”  This  artist  possesses  a  powerful  voice  and  con¬ 
siderable  dramatic  force  ;  as  a  singer,  however,  he  has  much  to 
learn.  His  manner  of  producing  the  voice  is  similar  to  that 
of  most  German  tenors,  and  creates  a  painful  impression  on 
ears  trained  to  the  Italian  method ;  and  of  the  delicacies  of 
vocalisation  he  shows  even  less  appreciation  than  most  of  hia 
countrymen.  Herr  Diener  will  do  well  to  study  these  things 
assiduously  before  he  appears  in  the  great  part  of  Siegfried 
at  Bayreuth. 

Mr  Dannreuther  may  congratulate  himself  on  the  success 
of  the  society  and  of  the  cause  for  which  he  has  worked  so 
ardently  and  so  abl^. 

A  crowded  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday 
endorsed  the  verdict  given  at  the  first  concert  on  the  merits 
of  the  above  compositions,  and  the  execution  was  in  many 
respects  more  perfect,  and  the  enthusiasm  more  demonstrative, 
than  on  the  previous  occasion.  Such  orchestral  playing  has 
indeed  never  been  heard  in  this  country.  To  the  precision 
and  tone  which  the  combination  of  our  best  players  ensures 
was  added  an  individuality  and  harmony  of  interpretation 
which  might  well  be  considered  unattainable  in  concerted 
music.  The  rendering  of  many  passages  was  perfectly  mar¬ 
vellous  in  this  respect,  suggesting  the  performance  of  a  single 
executant  on  an  instrument  over  which  he  had  entire  com¬ 
mand,  rather  than  an  association  of  separate  performers. 
Mdlle  Girardi  and  Signor  Gustave  Garcia  were  the  vocalists 
at  this  concert. 

Mr  Walter  Bache,  another  representative  of  the  advanced 
school  of  music,  lias  given  his  annual  concert,  at  which  he- 
introduced  a  new  and  important  work,  a  setting  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  psalm  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Lizst. 
This  composition  is  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  displays  very 
great  technical  ability  and  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  orchestra¬ 
tion.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  passages  and  instances  of 
original  treatment  of  the  poem,  although  the  general  effect  ia 
not  entirely  pleasing.  An  interesting  synopsis  by  Mr  Dann¬ 
reuther,  inserted  in  the  book  of  words,  describes  it  as  an 
attempt  to  translate  into  modem  musical  forms  and  to  endow 
with  modern  spirit  the  utterances  of  the  Psalmist  Perhaps 
in  this  idea  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  unsatisfactorinesa 
of  the  production  as  a  whole.  A  certain  antagonism  between 
the  different  tendencies  of  this  com  poor’s  mind  seems  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  singleness  of  faith  and  aim  through 
which  alone  the  greatest  artistic  work  is  possible.  The  con¬ 
tracted  notions  of  middle-age  religion  and  the  broad  ideas  of 
modem  advanced  thought  admit  of  no  fusion,  and  hence  pro- 
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ceeds  the  impression  of  a  striving  after  nn  unaltainable  result 
produced  by  much  of  Liszt’s  music.  The  simple  appeals  of  the 
rsalmist  b)  a  Providence  ever  near  to  him,  and  ever  active 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
vague  religious  aspirations  and  scientific  tone  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  “  Let  not  my  foe  conquer  ”  is  scarcely  a  natural  form 
of  petition  in  the  sceptical  nineteenth  century,  and  Listz’s 
effort  to  realise  a  remote  and  obsolete  state  of  mind  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  perfect  spontaneity  in  the  psalm.  With 
the  public  this  work  cannot  be  expected  to  win  favour,  in 
spite  of  its  beauties  ;  its  originality  and  poetic  treatment  will, 
however,  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  connoisseurs. 
The  chorus  of  reapers  from  “  Prometheus,”  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser,  is  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  created  a  more  agre^ble 
impression.  Mr  Bache’s  performance  of  Schumann’s  piano¬ 
forte  concerto  was  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  instrument,  and  possesses  the  poetical 
feeling  and  artistic  perception  requisite  to  interpret  such  a 
composition  as  this.  Higner  praise  than  is  conveyed  in  this 
affirmation  cannot  be  given  to  a  pianist.  Wagner’s  Huldigungs 
Marsch,  written  originally  for  a  military  band,  in  homage 
to  his  patron,  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  about  ten  yeara 
ago,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close.  Mr  Henry  Guy,  a  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  made  a  successful  appear¬ 
ance,  singing  the  ver^  trying  solos  in  Liszt’s  psalm ;  and  a 
song  b^  Herr  Carl  Deichmann,  called  “  A  Chain.”  This  song 
is  original,  and  expresses  well  the  sentiment  of  Miss  Proctor’s 
words. 


With  the  return  of  Madame  Schumann  and  Herr  Joachim, 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  resumed  their  usual 
aspect  during  the  season.  Nothing  new  can  be  said  of 
such  artists  as  these  ;  their  worth  is  known  and  appreciated 
among  us,  as  is  shown  by  the  crowded  state  of  St  James’s 
Hall  on  the  occasions  of  their  appearance.  The  programme 
of  last  Monday’s  Concert  was  especially  interesting,  and 
included  Brahms’s  string  sextet  in  B  flat,  Op.  18,  Beethoven’s 
quartet  in  D,  Op.  18,  No.  3,  the  “VValdstein”  sonata,  and 
Mch’s  Chaconne  in  D  minor,  for  violin  alone.  Madame 
Lavrowski,  a  Russian  singer,  made  a  very  successful  cUbnt. 
The  sextet  is  somewhat  simpler  in  style  than  much  of 
Brahms’s  music,  although  presenting  considerable  difficulties 
to  the  players.  It  was  perfectly  executed  and  enthusiastically 
received  on  Monday,  tne  scherzo  being  encored.  When  first 
produced  at  the  Monday  concerts  this  work  was  unsuccessful, 
and  was  therefore  laid  aside  for  a  time.  Its  present  success, 
and  that  of  Brahms’s  serenade  for  orchestra  lately  produced 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  mark  the  increased  popularity  of  this 
most  original  composer. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  gave  its  last  concert  on 
Thursday  fortnight.  There  is  ample  room  in  London  for  this 
society’s  work,  and  its  concerts  supply  a  want.  The  scheme 
of  action  is,  however,  too  limited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  success  which  has  attended  its  efforts  will  tempt  it  to  a 
wider  and  bolder  course  in  future. 


Madame  Schumann  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  on 
We<lnead.iy  last,  the  second  being  fixed  for  next  Wednesday, 
at  which  she  will  play,  among  other  things,  Bach’s  Partita  in 
G  major  and  Schumann’s  “Carnival.”  Madame  Lavrowski 
is  the  singer.  Mdlle  Frieze,  a  lady  violinist,  appeared  at  the 
last  recital,  and  made  a  very  favourable  impression.  The 
piece  selected,  the  adagio  from  Spohr’s  ninth  concerto,  is  not 
calculate  for  a  display  of  execution,  but  served  to  show  that 
this  artist  produces  a  rich  and  sweet  tone,  and  plays  well  in 
time.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  her  future  appear¬ 
ances.  F.  J. 


THE  MONEY  MARKhTF. 


The  Stock  Exchange  was  very  dull  last  Saturday,  the 
re|x>rt  of  a  number  of  forged  bills  being  in  circulation,  and 
the  disappearance  of  Mr  Lizardi  adding  to  the  general 
depression.  ^  Consols  left  off  at  92A  to  being  4  lower.  With 
the  exception  of  Turkish,  Portuguese,  ancf  Paraguayan, 
I  oreign  Stocks  were  decidt^ly  lower.  Railway  Stocks  were 


iJome  of  the  principal  lines  declined  more  than  3  per 
vvui,.  yjii  Tuefklay  Consols  improved  slightly,  and  Foreign 
Stocks,  Spanish  excepted,  were  firmer.  In  Railway  Stocks 


there  was  a  considerable  improvement ;  Caledonian,  however, 
after  rising  more  than  2  per  cent.,  left  off  |  lower  than  on 
Monday.  The  market  opened  on  Wednesday  much  firmer, 
(k)n8ols  being,  however,  a  shade  lower.  Foreign  Stocks  were 
steady,  and  some  descriptions  showed  improvement;  but 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  flat.  In  Railway  Shares  there 
was  considerable  improvement,  and  though  this  was  to  some 
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extent  checked  by  the  announcement  of  the  dividend  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company  at  only  3^  jjer  cent,  prices  left 
off  much  better.  On  Thursday  Consols  were  steady  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  advance.  Foreign  Stocks  were  more  active 
and  prices  were  generally  well  maintained,  notwithstanding 
unfavourable  news  from  Madrid.  In  Railway  Stocks  there 
was  a  decided  rebound,  some  lines  rising  as  much  as  2  per 
cent 

Discount  has  been  easy  throughout  the  week,  with  a  rather 
shorter  supply.  Bills  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  accepted  below 
the  oflicial  rate.  The  Bank-rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  in  public  deposits  of 
667,03H.,  and  in  other  deposits  of  190,316/. ;  the  former  now 
reaching  15,311,141/.,  and  the  latter  18,167,460/.  Theaniount 
of  the  notes  in  circulation  is  25,244,475/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  711,785/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
26,037,081/.,  being  187,606/.  lower  than  last  week.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  withdrawals  for  shipment  amount  to  235,000/.,  it 
appears  that  the  drain  of  gold  still  continues.  The  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  a  little  over  8s.  9d.  in  the  pound,  or 
rather  under  43|  per  cent. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Bridgefield  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Salt  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  150,000/.,  in 

7.500  shares  of  20/.  each.  The  first  issue  is  90,000/.,  or 

4.500  shares.  The  application  of  the  joint  stock  principle  to 
salt  manufacture  promises  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  large 
profits  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  confined  to  a  few  rich 
individuals.  The  subscription  lists  will  be  closed  on  Monday 
next,  the  10th  inst,  for  Ix)ndon,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  lltli 
inst.,  for  the  country.  The  shares  are  quoted  at  2^  to  2^ 
premium. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  4,000  Seven  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  of  ICO/,  each  on  the  North 
Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company,  Limited,  being 
the  balance  of  6,000  Bonds  which  make  up  the  denature 
capital  of  the  company.  The  price  of  issue  is  80/.  per  100/. 
Bond,  and  interest  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  at  the  rate  of  71.  per  Bond. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  announcing  that  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railway  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western.  The  arrangements  described  promise  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  holders  of  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
securities,  and  also  to  holders  of  Erie  stock.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  there  is  not  a  considerable  rise  in  both.  ^ 

It  appears  from  a  letter  from  R.  W.  Carden  and  Co.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  last,  relating  to  the  New- 
port  Abercarn  Black  Vein  Steam  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
that  not  only  do  the  vendors  take  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money  in  paid-up  shares  which  are  to  be  held  for  five  years, 
but  “  the  vendors,  directors,  and  their  immediate  friends  sub¬ 
scribe  43,000/.  of  the  capital  required.”  The  shares  have  been 
quoted  at  2^  to  3  premium. 


The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 
Consols,  92  7-16  to  92  9-16  for  money,  and  92  9-16  to  92  11-16 
for  the  account. 


r  oreign  Stocks  were  decidtkily  low’er.  Railway  Stocks  were 
much  presseil  for  sale,  and  fell  considerably. 

The  week  opened  with  decidedly  adverse  tendencies.  Consols 
rtumiined  unchanged,  but  Foreign  Stocks,  w’ith  the  exception 
of  French,  were  bad  ;  and  in  the  Railway  Market  the  way 
in  which  shares  were  pressed  for  sale  amounted  almost  to  a 
panic.  Some  — 1 - i.i —  o  — 


Lombardo-Venetian,  17  3-16  to  17  6-16. 


Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
921  to  92i  ;  ditto,  1885,  93f  to  93^ ;  ditto,  1887,  93'|  to  93^;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  89  to  89  J  ex.  div. ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
901  to  902;  Erie  Railway,  53  to  53 j  ex  div.;  Illinois  Central,  97 
to  99;  French  Rentes,  551  to  66;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
lOOj  to  lOlJ  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  871 

Scrip,  6  7-16  to  6  9-16  ex  div.  prem. ;  Honduras,  1870,  24  to 
26 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  64J  to  641 ;  Mexican, 

18  to  181;  Paraguay,  1871,  72  to  73;  Peruvian  Six  per 

Cents.,  1870,  76i  to  761  ;  Portuguese,  391  to  39j  ;  Russian  Five 
per  Cents.,  1870,  92  to  92^ ;  ditto,  1871,  91  to  911  x.d. ;  ditto,  1872, 
931  934;  Nicolai  Railway,  78  to  781;  Spanish  Three  per 

Cents.,  2.f  to  231 ;  ditto,  1872,  23  to  231  i  Turkish 

Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  631  to  631 J  ditto.  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,  74  to  741;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  66  to  661; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  74|  to  741  ;  Uruguay  Six  per 
Cents.,  771  77f  ;  Egyptian,  1868,  931  to  932 ;  Khedive,  87J 

to  871. 

British  Railway  Shares :  —  Brighton,  751  to  75i ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  921  to  931 5  Great  Eastern,  40  to  401  *  Great 
Western,  124f  to  124/;  Great  Northern  “A,”  139  to  140  ex 
div.  ;  London  and  North-Western,  1421 

don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23  to  231 ;  Metropolitan,  681  to  68|  ; 
ditto  District,  30  to  301;  Midland,  1341  to  1342  ex  div.;  North 
Britit>h,  621  to  621  ?  North-Eastern  Consols,  1561  to  1661  ex  div- j 
Sheflield,  731  to  73| ;  South-Eastern,  102 j  to  1031  ;  ditto  “A, 
851  to  85| ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  149  to  150  ex  div. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  168  to  172 
ex  div. ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  141  to  14| ;  ditto 
Australian,  101  »  China  Telegraph,  10 j  to  lOj ;  Eastern 

Telegraph,  ^01  to  101;  French  Atlantic,  3H  32  ex  div.; 
Hudson's  Bav.  14X  tn  lAl  •  TntAmntinnnl  IX  tn  IX  dis.  :  Telc- 
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TPHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  and  OLOBK  INSURANCN  COMPANY, 
CorahiU,  London  t  Dale-fltreet,  LiretpooL 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premium#,  1871,  £272,9*9.  Reeerve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  AMurancee,  Annuitiee,  and  Endowmenta 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 
Insurance  aindnst  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  ResMent  Secretary. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
and  2  fL  X  1  ft-  X  1  ft  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
areconveyedby  tbePBMiNSDLAJB  andObiewtal 
CtoMPABY  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in 
India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

l»2  LEADEN  HALL-STREET,  E.C. 


rPHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  Of*  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
i.iebig’8,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Bewareof  all 
mitatiou  extract. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy  t  or  5s.  annoally, 

r  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Xa  monthly  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
MENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  eent. 

G.  L AVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  Jjondon,  S.C. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  Xs  £3  a. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of*  “WM. 
YOUNGER  and  CO..**  which  can  be  bad  of  the 
leading  retailcra  EHtablisbed  in  Edinburgh, 
1740.  London  Stores,  Belvedere-  road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  61  Sooth  Jobn-atreet. 


A  Delioaia  and  Olear  Oomplexioxi, 

With  a  Deligfatfhl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  fld.  each.  Manafactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J. 

Order  of  your  Cbemiat,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


SuNDAT  Lecture  Society. — A  lecture  was  delivered  before 
this  society  on  Snnday,  the  2nd  insL,  by  A.  Elley  Finch, 

Esq.,  on  “  The  Pursuit  of  Truth ;  as  exemplified  in  the 

Principles  of  Evidence, — Theological,  Scientific,  and  Judicial.” 
The  lecturer,  introducing  the  subject,  said:  In  an  eloqamt 
passage  of  the  treatise  De  Officio,  Cicero  assures  us  that 

“  before  all  other  thing.s,  man  is  distinguished  by  his  pursuit 

and  investigation  of  Truth.  That  whatsoever  is  true,  simple,  and 
direct,  the  same  is  most  congenial  to  oar  nature  as  men.”  Of  the 
several  characteristics  which  serve  to  separate  the  nature  of  the 
human  being  from  that  of  the  lower  animal  life,  none  appears  to 
he  more  distinctive  than  that  intellectual  faculty  whereby  man  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  testimony.  The  social  progress  which  oar  race  Las 
made,  indications  of  which  are  conspicuous  on  almost  every  page 
of  authentic  history,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  use  which  man 
has  made  of  this  his  pre-eminent  intellectual  gift.  It  is  related 
of  the.  great  mechanical  genius  of  antiquity,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  declare  that,  if  he  could  only  obtain  a  fulernm,  he 
would  move  the  earth.  The  imputea  sayings  of  ancient 
ssgacity,  borne  down  to  ns  on  the  stream  of  time,  hare  usually 
disclosed  to  critical  scrutiny  the  pregnant  germs  of  latent  truth, 
and  this  striking  apothegm  of  Archimedes  seems  plainly  enough 
thus  to  speak  to  modern  intelligence:  If  society  could  be  induced 
to  yield  to  physical  science  that  educational  fulcrum  so  long 
usurped  by  superstition,  the  professors  of  science,  using  only  the 
opportunities,  and  armed  only  with  the  influence  which  theologians 
have  now  for  several  centuries  so  vainly  yielded,  would  speedily 
be  enabled  to  move  the  world.  Move  it  in  the  direction  of 
human  happiness  by  means  of  the  dissemination  of  Truth,  especially 
those  CO -related  truths  which  science  herself  has  discovered,  to 
which  she  has  given  the  appellation  “  Laws  of  Nature, ”  and  which 
she  regards  as  the  commandments  of  Almighty  Power,— obedience 
to  which,  as  it  insures  man’s  greatest  happiness  on  earth,  thereby 
proves  itself  to  bo  bis  highest  duty ;  in/riogement  of  which,  as  it 
brings  with  it  inexorable  punishment  thereby  proves  itself  to  be 
the  violation  of  Almighty  Will-  Remarking  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  enter  upon  an  exposition  of  the  Principle  of  Evidence 
without  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  nature  of  belief,  the 
lecturer  argued  that  the  extremes  of  credulity  and  scepticism 
were  alike  irrational,  and  said  that  to  draw  a  bard  and  fast 
line  applicable  to  all  cases  that  should  show  where  belief 
degenerates  into  credulity,  and  whal  de^e  of  suspension  of 
assent  amounts  to  no  more  than  reasonimle  scepticism,  would 
hardly  be  practicable  ;  hut  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  educated 
lay  classes  of  oar  dap,  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  prodigious 
development  of  physical  science,  might  tie  generalised  to  this 
formula, — That  the  basis  of  all  sound  belief  is  faith  in  the 
constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  and  order  of  nature,  and  in  j 
the  teachings  and  analogy  ol  human  experience.  The  principle  j 
of  theological  proof,  continued  the  lecturer,  will  be  seen  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  appeal  to  the  intuitive  human  consciousness  to  | 
vouch  by  its  own  feeling  lor  the  truth  of  propositions  which,  j 
investigated  historically,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  their  | 
source  in  human  assertions  uttered  in  a  remote  antiquity, 
and  acquiesced  in  as,  or  assumed  to  be,  inspired  theological 
proof.  Turning  from  a  subject  no  less  difficult  for  the 
mind  itself  to  grasp  than  it  is  to  explain  to  common 
sense,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  principles  of  scientific 
proof,  we  find  that  in  science  there  is  no  resort  to  antiquity  and 
no  credit  given  to  bare  hnman  assertion,  but  that  the  mind  itself  is 


brought  bv  the  agency  of  the  senses  into  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  facts  of  nature.  The  lecturer  illustrated  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  theological  and  scientific  proof  by  referring  first 
to  the  theological  evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  and  secondly  to  the  scientific  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
the  composition  of  water.  Treating  the  third  branch  of  his 
subject,  Mr  Finch  said, — Descending  now  from  scientific  ideas 
upon  the  facts  of  social  life,  and  bringing  our  attention  to  bear 
upon  the  nature  and  principle  of  judicial  proof,  or  that  evidence 
upon  which  legal  tribunals  decide  in  distributing  justice,  we  shall 
find  that  snch  evidence  is  still  only  partially  scientific  ;  but  its 
j  purpose  being  to  verify  the  actions  and  relations  of  men  in  society, 
it  has  for  the  most  part  to  deal  with  moral  probabilities,  pro¬ 
positions  approximately  true,  rather  than  with  physical  or  super¬ 
natural  certainties.  We  shall  also  farther  find  a  fact  of  singular 
significance,  namely,  that  reform  and  amendments  of  the  laws 
of  evidence  have  to  a  remarkable  extent  run  parallel  with  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  physical  sciences  ;  that  when 
theological  ideas  ana  beliefs  have  been  prevalent,  the  rules  and 
principles  of  judicial  evidence  have  been  crude  and  lax;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  scientific  truths  have  become  paramount,  the  rules 
of  judicial  evidence  have  become  more  rational  and  systematic. 
In  illustration  of  this  proposition,  Mr  Finch  pointed  out  that  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  culminated  under  the  theology  of  the  Puritans, 
and  was  extinguished  by  the  scientific  scepticisms  of  the  eighteenth 
centnrv ;  that  in  1603,  when  theology  was  supreme  and  science 
in  its  dawn,  the  laxity  of  the  law  of  evidence  sacrificed  the  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  that  in  1817,  when  science  was  in 
the  ascendant  and  theology  on  the  wane,  the  strictness  of  the 
law  of  evidence  restored  William  How  to  liberty  and  vindicated 
the  freedom  of  the  British  press.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  histoi^  of  morals  in  modern  Europe  everywhere  showed 
that  the  elevation  of  the  moral  standard,  by  moral  beliefs  becom¬ 
ing  gradually  sifted  of  superstition,  purified  from  prejudices,  and 
placed  paramount  to  theological  dogmas,  had  been  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  dissemination  of  the  truths  and  methods  of 
inquiry  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences, 
whereby  men  had  learnt  (amongst  other  matters),  in  analogy  to 
the  scientific  interrogations  of  nature,  to  interrogate  their  moral 
sense,  to  interpret  its  promptings,  and  to  judge  finally  of  what  is 
true  and  what  is  good,  not  by  the  traditional  teachings  of 
authority,  but  by  the  enlightened  dictates  of  reason,  of  experience, 
and  of  conscience. 

The  London  National  Society  for  Women*!  Suffrage. — 
During  the  past  fortnight  the  executive  committee  of  this  society 
has  received  valuable  assistance  from  Miss  Taylonr,  so  well  known 
in  Scotland  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  workers  for  women’s 
suffrage.  Public  meetings,  beginning  with  a  lectnre  by  Miss 
Taylour,  have  been  held  at  New  Barnet,  at  Uxbridge,  in  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  in  Bermondsey,  and  on  each  occasion  the  chairman  was 
authorised  to  sign  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Women’s  Electoral 
I  Disabilities  Removal  B4U.— Miss  Beedy,  M.A.,  has  kindly  given  a 
I  series  of  lectures  in  Cornwall  for  this  society.  Beginning  with 
I  Penzance,  where  the  audience  nnmbered  700,  Miss  Beedy  has, 
since  Feb.  25,  addressed  large  meetings  at  Camborne,  Penryn, 
Helston,  Truro,  8t  Austell,  and  Redruth.  The  tour  was  to  end 
yesterday  (Fr»da;)r)  with  a  meeting  at  Bridport,  Dorset. — Last 
evening,  also,  an  important  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  Vestry 
Hall,  Marvlebone,  with  Lord  Houghton  in  the  chair,  and  Mrs 
Fawcett,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  and  Mr  W.  D.  Christie,  being 
among  the  speakers. 


T^EAFNESS ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 

Xy  their  saecessfhl  removal  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  ol  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  {  and  all  Booksdlert. 


LOSS  OF  LIFE  OR  LIMB, 

WITH  THE  CONSIQUBNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 
caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

PROVIOBD  FOB  BY  A  POLICY  OP  TBB 

Bailwaj  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5S. 

INSUB1S£1,000  at  DBATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TUB  RATI  OF  £6  PBB  WBBX  POB  INJDBT. 

^725.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compeasation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Foliej  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  SACK  TEAS- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  StaUonB,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Seoretarp. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

■pLECTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

XlJ  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers, Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  11. 
C^PBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 
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TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1800. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  IXC.,  and  19  and  17  Pali- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,0OO,OOa  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 
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IntercDt  Guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  40  years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  Section  of  the  Railway, 
under  authority  of  the  Law  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate,  passed  October,  1868,  and  iu 
pursuance  of  decrees  of  the  Government. _ _ _ _ 

Issue  of  4,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Perpetual  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each, 
BEING  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  DEBENTURE  CAPITAL  ,OF  THE 

NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

CP  o  isa:  q.a.IjTO  to  s.a.  it  t  ^  o  s  -a.), 

LENGTH  OF  LINE  110  MILES. 

Each  Bond  will  be  certified  by  the  Consul-General  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  in  London,  and  will  be 

issued  to  the  Subscribers  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE,  £80  PER  £100  BOND. 

Yielding  to  the  Investor  £8  15s.  Od.  per  cent,  per  annum. 


niRBCTOlUI  IN  LONDON. 

John  Chapmun,  Eitq.,  ClraiimAn  of  the  Great  Soathem  of  India  Railwaj, 
London,  Chairman. 

Albert  Ricardo.  Esq.,  Dcpnty-Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Railway,  London. 

George  Sheward,  £sq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sambre  and  Mense  Railway, 
London 

Francis  Tothill,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monmouthshire  Railway,  London. 
Alexander  K.  Mackinnon,  Ksq.,  Ex-Director  General  of  rublic  Works  in 
Monterideo,  London. 

D1RXCTOB8  IN  MONTIVIDEO. 

Senor  Don  Pedro  Saenx  de  Zumaran,  Merchant  and  Banker,  Montevideo, 
Chairman. 

Senor  Don  Ricardo  Williams,  Ranker,  Salto. 

Senor  I>on  Jose  M.  Ooerra,  Mercliant,  Salto  and  Montevideo. 

Senor  Don  Anrelio  Berro,  Merchant  and  Banker,  Montevideo. 

BOUC1TOR8. 

Charles  Morgan,  Esq.,  15  Old  Jewry-ehambers,  London,  E.C. 

Dr  Jose  Pedro  Ramlrex,  Montevideo. 

BBOKIRI. 

Messrs  Huggins  and  Co.,  1  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  London. 
BANKSBB  IN  LONDON. 

Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 
BANKBBS  IN  MONTBVIDBO. 

The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited. 

8VCRBTART. 

J.  B.  Davison,  Esq. 

orricBB. 

113  Cannon -street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Directors  of  The  North-Western  Hallway  of  Montevideo  Company, 
Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  4.000  Seven  per  Cent.  Per- 
petnal  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each,  being  the  balance  of  6,000  Boudi  con- 
atituting  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company. 

The  price  of  issne  is  £80  per  £100  Bond,  payable  as  follows 
£10  per  Bond  on  application. 


20 

25 

25 

£80 


on  allotment, 
on  Ist  May,  1873. 
on  1st  July,  1873. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  instal¬ 
ment  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

Subscribers  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  up  the  whole  of  the 
Instalmenta  on  allotment,  whereupon  Interest  on  the  full  £100  Bond  will 
aoorue  from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  Ist  January  and  Ist  July  in 
each  year,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.. 
15  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.  The  first  payment  will  be  made  on 
1st  July,  1873. 

The  return  to  the  investor  on  the  price  of  subscription  will  be  £8  15s. 
per  cent. 

The  construction  of  the  North  Western  of  Montevideo  Railway  has  been 
undertaken  by  this  Company  under  very  favourable  conditions,  as  will  be 
gathered  fh>m  the  following  extracts  from  the  Concession  : — 

Article  0— Guarantees  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum 
net  for  this  undertaking,  upon  the  sum  of  £10,000  sterling  per  each 
English  mile  of  1700  yards  of  Railway,  which  may  be  constructed 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Concession,  and  whicn  sum  of  £10,000 
sterling  per  mile  is  declared  to  be  Its  value  for  all  purposes  referring 
to  tbs  said  guarantee. 

Article  12->ProvideB  that  the  guarantee  of  Seven  per  cent,  shall 
commence  to  take  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  in  proportion 
as  the  various  sections  of  the  Line  arc  opened  to  traffic. 

Article  14.— Authorises  the  Company  to  draw  up  and  fix  the  rates  of 
their  tariff  until  the  net  profits  shall  reach  sixteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  entire  Capital  of  the  Company. 

Article  24.— It  being  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  protect,  as  much  as 
it  is  in  their  power,  all  undertakings  which  tend  to  aggrandise  and 
prosper  the  Kepublic,  and  as  the  Upper  Uruguay  (Salto  to  Santo 
Rosa)  Railway  opens  important  communications  between  the 
mars^ns  of  Uruguay,  Parainiay  and  Brazils  along  an  extensive 
region,  from  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  up  to  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  the  Government,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  subHcrlbcs  for 
Two  Thousand  Shares  of  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Dollars 
^id)— about  £50  each— payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  Nine 
Thousand  Dollars  each,  to  reckon  fh>m  the  time  of  the  commencing 
of  tile  works  of  the  Line  in  an  earnest  manner. 

Article  26.— The  Company  may  issue  Shares  and  Bonds  to  bearer, 
bi'aring  interest  at  the  rate  of  Seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  in 
conformity  with  the  tfth  and  10th  clauses  of  the  present  decree 
(Concession). 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs  Clsrk.  Tunchard,  and 
Curry,  of  Westminster,  to  construct  the  Railway,  with  Stations,  Rolling 
Stock,  and  Telegraph,  Ac.  The  works  were  commenced  in  June,  1872,  and 
are  being  pushed  forward  with  considerable  energy.  The  Railway  will  be 
opened  in  acetiona  as  constructed,  the  first  section  being  now  almost  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  Contractors  have  undertaken  to  finish  and  eauio  the  entire 
Line  by  the  31st  Dt'cember,  1874.  ^  ^ 

rrovislonal  Certificates  will  be  issued,  which,  on  due  Dsyment  of  all  the 
instalmenU,  will  be  exchanged  for  Debenture  Bonds.  Each  Bond  will  be 
oertitied  by  the  Consol-Oeneral  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  in  London, 
and  will  be  iaaued  to  Subscribers  free  of  allStamp  Duty. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit 
paid  will  be  returned  forthwith,  without  deductions ;  should  a  smMler 


amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be 
payment  or  the  amount  payable  for  allotment. 


applied  towards 


Tailur.  to  pay  anV  instalment  at  the  due  rate  will  renderi^previoas  dsv^ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  original  Coneeaslon,  and  certified  English  translation  of  the  same, 
with  the  Artiolea  of  Association  and  Contr^  can  be  seen  at  the  officea  of 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Company  in  London,  15  Old  Jewry  Chambers  E  C 
AppIlcatioDS,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
Alou  Debenture  Bond  applied  for,  mnst  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form,  and 


can  be  forwarded  either  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Robarts, 
Lubbock,  and  Co>,  15  Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London;  or  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  113  Cannon- strwt,  E.C.,  London. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  > 

Broker^  Messrs 
of  the  Secretarv, 

Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY  (Limited),  . 

Has  been  formed  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  important  line  of 
Railway  from  the  City  and  Port  of  Salto  to  the  Port  of  Santa  Rosa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Brazil,  110  miles  in  length. 

A  concession  in  perpetuity  from  the  Government  of  Urugn^  has  been 

granted  under  authority  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Kepresenta* 
ves,  and  the  Senate,  in  October,  18^,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the 
Government,  dated  12th  December.  1870. 

By  this  concession  the  Government  guarantees  to  the  Company,  for  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  section  of  the  Lina,  a  net  revenue 
of  7  per  cent  per  annum  in  sterling  on  a  sum  of  £10,000  per  mile,  which,  on 
the  110  miles  of  Railway,  amounts  to  £77,000  per  annum,  the  Railway  and 
all  its  appurtenances  remaining  the  property  of  the  Company  in  perpetuity. 

The  Railway  is  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  dues  for  the  term  of  forty 
years. 

The  Company  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  Traffic  Rates,  but  when  the 
Railway  shall  have  earned  profits  amounting  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  whole  Capital  of  £1,100,000,  the  tariff  may  be  revised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  accord  with  the  Company. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Messrs  Clark,  Pnnehard,  and  Curry,  who 
commenced  the  works  in  June,  1872.  The  first  section  of  the  Line  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  the  Contractors  have  undertaken  to  constmet  the 
entire  Railway,  with  Stations,  Rolling  Stock,  Telegraph,  Ac  ,  in  accordance 
with  theterma  of  the  concession,  on  or  before  the  Slat  December,  1874. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  interest  payable  on  the  Capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  be  paid  by  the  Contractors  until  and  up  to  the  opening  of  each 
respective  section,  at  which  time  ttie  Government  Guarantee  will  come  into 
force,  BO  that  SubMribers  will  enter  into  the  punctual  receipt  of  their  interest 
half-yearly  from  the  day  of  payment  of  their  subscription. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £500,000  in  Shares,  and  £600,000  in  Deben¬ 
ture  Bonds. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  import  and  export  trade,  by  tbs  statement  of  the  Governmeut  Commissioner  ’ 
oa  the  issue  of  the  last  Umgnay  Loan,  are  shown  to  exceed  £8.000.000  per  auHnm, 
having  doubled  itself  in  ten  years,  and  increaaing  at  a  faster  rate  than  eitbrrihst 
in  Brazil  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  large  European  emigration  hu  srt 
steadily  in,  and  the  population  ia  rapidly  increasing,  that  of  the  Capital  Ci  y  uf 
Montevideo  being  about  120,000. 

As  regards  traffic,  this  must  undoubtedly  be  very  large,  ss  the  railwsy  forms  a 
main  artery  of  communication  with  an  Atlantic  port,  not  only  for  the  tertile  de¬ 
partment  of  Salto,  which  it  traverses,  but  for  other  States  and  a  large  port!  n 
of  Brazil.  .  , 

This  area  ia  wstered  by  the  River  Umgnay  and  its  tnbntaries,  the  port  of 
which,  for  sea-going  sbipa,  is  at  Salto,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Railwav.  Uere 
a  series  if  rapids  oemmences,  which  makes  all  regular  tlirougti  transit  oetweca 
Salto  and  Santa  Rosa  impossible  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  luO  miles  parallel  to 
the  Railway,  but  at  its  noithem  terminus.  Santa  Ro>a,  an  inland  navigation  coui- 
mences.  which  extends  fsr  into  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  Railway  Urns  affords 
the  ontiVt  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  produce  of  this  vast  and  fertile  territory. 

Cons'derable  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  remarkable  Traffic  Returns  of 
the  Railways  existing  on  the  southern  side  of  the  River  Plate,  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  their  continued  increase  promises  to  rank  them  amongst  the 
most  remnnerative  Railways  known. 

The  Northern  Railwsy  of  Boenoa  Ayres  earned  during  the  year  1871  agmss 
revenue  of  about  £74.811,  equal  to  £76  ptr  mile  per  week,  and  a  net  income  of 
£43,213,  eqnal  to  13  per  cent,  ou  the  total  Capital  of  the  Company. 

There  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  traffic  on  the  North  Western  Railwsy  of 
Montevideo,  on  the  north  side  of  tiie  River  Plate,  will  rapidly  surpass  the 
amount  of  Seven  pet  Cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Guvirument,  and  pay  much  higher 
dividends.  i 

The  amonnt  of  gnarantee  of  the  Montevidean  Government  is  eqnal  to  £17,000 
per  annum,  wliilst  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Company’s  Debenture  Bonus, 
£43,000  per  snnnm  Only  is  required,  and  irreapictive  of  all  guarantee,  a  gross 
trsffio  of  only  about  £15  per  mile  per  week  would  be  sufficient— allowing  50  per 
cent,  for  working  expenses — to  meet  the  Interest  on  the  Bonds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  details  that  a  basis  of  solidity  and  security  ezis’s 
for  the  Bonds  now  for  Subs«ripUoD,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  an  unosaally 
a  rye  rctnra  on  the  amonnt  invented.  By  order  o'  the  Board, 

113  Cannon -street,  London,  £.0.  J.  B.  DAVISON,  Secretary. 

*  7th  March,  1873. 

THE  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Issue  of  4,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Perpetual  First  Mortga«  Deben¬ 
ture  Bonds  of  XI 00  each,  being  the  Balance  of  the  Debenture 
Capital  of  the  Companj.  Price  of  Issne  £e0  per  £100  Bond. 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

TO  THE  D1BECTOB8  OF  THE  NOBTH  WESTEBir  RAILWAY  OF 
MONTEVIDEO  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  Messrs  Kuourte,  Lubbock,  and  Co.» 
15  Lombard-street,  Loudon,  E.C.,  the  sum  of  Pounds,  bemg  a 

deposit  of  £10  per  Boud,  on  Perpetual  First  Mortgage  Debenture 

Bonos  of  £100  each  of  The  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company 
(Limited),  issued  at  £80  per  Bond,  i  request  you  will  allot  to  roe  that  number,  and 
1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  alloti^  to 
me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon  in  terms  of  the  Proapectos  dated  7ia 

March,  1873.  Name  in  full . . . 

Address . . . — *• 

Description  . . . 

Date  . March,  1S7A 

Signature . . 

(Addition  to  be  s^fned  by  Subeeribers  who  wish  to  pay  in  full.) 

1  desire  to  pay  np  in  full  ou  ailounent . . . . 
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rrmE  BRIDGEFIELD  and  VICTORIA  SALT  WORKS 

I  flimitcd).  Incoreorated  under  the  Companies  Acta  1862  and  1867,  by 
the  liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
ri^Ul  IlftO.OOO,  in  ^500  shares  of  £20  each.  First  issue,  £90,000,  in  4,500 
Jhaw  of  iE20  each .  Dates  of  payment : 

£2  0  0  per  share,  payable  on  application. 

8  0  0  per  share,  payable  on  allotment. 

5  0  0  per  share,  payable  on  15th  April,  1873. 

5  0  0  per  share,  payable  on  15th  May,  1873. 

£20  0  0 

Subscribers  will  have  the  privll^e  of  paying  up  fhelr  shares  In  full  on 
any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due. 

DIRBCT0R8. 

Major-General  F.  O.  Salusbury,  C.B.,  London,  Chairman. 

Wentworth  tiore.  Esq..  London. 

Isaac  William  Home,  Esq.,  London. 

Kobert  Morrison,  Esq.,  Binneld,  Berks. 

Octavius  ommanney.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Director  of  the  Crown  Life  Insurance 
Company,  London. 

80LIC1T0B8. 

Messrs  Thomas  and  Hollams,  Mincing«laue,  E.C.,  London. 
1UDITOB8. 

Messrs  Cooper,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  14  George-street,  Mansion>house,  London 

BANKS  B8. 

The  ('onsolidated  Bank  (Limited),  52  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  London, 
rarr's  Banking  Company  (Limited),  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
nei«»rs  Woods,  Ord,  Dryden,  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on'Tyne. 

AOHNT  AT  NSWCA8TL1-ON-TTNS. 

Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.,  Newoa8tle-on*Tyne. 

MANAOBB  AND  8BCBSTABT. 

James  Bowden,  Esq. 

Offices— 13  George-street,  Mansion-house,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  well- 
known  salt  works,  known  as  the  Bridgefiefd  Salt  Works  and  the  Victoria 
Salt  Works,  which  adjoin  each  other,  and  are  situate  at  W'incham,  near 
Northwich,  Chtehire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  salt  as  an  article  of 
life,  and  its  equal  Importance  for  curing  purposes,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
exjMrted  in  large  quantities  to  America,  the  colonies,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  recent  extensive  reduction  of  the  duties  on  salt  in  America 
must  have  great  influence  on  the  future  extension  of  the  trade. 

Sait  is  alw  an  essential  article  for  chymical  manufactures,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  most  extensively  used,  more  especially  at  Newcastlc-upon- 
'iyiie. 

it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  acquirement  of 
wilt  works  by  a  Joint-Stoex  Company — the  trade  being  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  private  proprietors  (many  of  whom  have  amassed  large  for¬ 
tunes),  and  the  salt  district  being  very  limited  In  area,  the  manufacture  of 
salt  is  practically  almost  a  monopoly,  being  oonflned  nearly  in  its  entirety 
to  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

The  valuable  works  to  be  taken  over  by  this  Company  have  hitherto  been 
carried  on  by  a  few  private  owners,  incorporated  as  a  limited  liability  oom- 
pany,  but  the  growtn  of  the  business  has  so  greatly  increased  as  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  larger  b^is  of  capital  and  management. 

The  works  are  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Cheshire  salt  district, 
and  are  unusually  favourably  placed,  having  a  frontage  and  wharf  to  the 
canai  connecting  with  the  rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  by  which  salt  can  be 
forwarded  cheaply  and  readily  to  Liverpool,  the  chief  shipping  port  for  this 
article. 

They  are  also  in  direct  communication  with  the  North  Cheshire  Railway, 
which  traverses  the  di  trict,  giving  access  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  coal 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Staflbrdshire,  and  generally  throughout  England. 
Railway  sidings  have  recently  been  laid  down  on  the  land  attached  to  the 
property  to  connect  the  works  therewith.  Railway  wagons  can  therefore 
be  loaded  with  salt  from  any  portion  of  the  works,  ana  coals  can,  in  like 
manner,  be  delivered  to  any  part  required  without  the  necessity  of  carting 
or  hand  labour.  A  powerrul  weigh  bridge  has  also  been  erected  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  railway  sidings. 

The  works,  which  are  of  a  very  complete  character,  are  now  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and  comprise  twenty-six  salt  pans,  with  all  the  necessary  plant  and 
liltings,  and  are  now  producing  about  1,100  to  1,200  tons  of  salt  per  week, 
or  about  60,000  tons  iwr  annum. 

The  property  is  held  under  two  leases,  which  confer  extremely  valuable 
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privileges. 

The  Bridgefleld  Works,  which  comprise  an  area  of  about  3a.  3r.  25p.,  are 
held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  forty-six  years,  at  a  rental  of  £105  13s. 
per  annum.  The  lessor  covenants  to  supply  from  bis  own  brine  shaft  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  brine  for  the  works,  receiving  a  royalty  of  only  Od.  per 
ton  on  the  salt  made  therefrom. 

The  Victoria  Estate,  which  adjoins  the  Bridgefleld  Works,  contains  an 
an‘a  of  about  10a.  3r.  lOp.,  and  is  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  forty- 
eight  years,  at  a  rental  of  £271  per  annum.  The  lease  also  confers  tne 
important  right  of  sinking  an  independent  brine  shaft  on  the  estate,  in 
which  case  only  the  small  royalty  of  2M.  per  ton  on  the  flrst  20,000  tons  of 
salt  made  per  annum  from  the  brine  nuseo  therefrom,  and  of  2d.  per  ton  on 
all  further  quantities,  wiil  be  payable  to  the  lessor. 

This  shaft  will  be  proceeded  with  immedintely,  and  the  important  saving 
indicated  above  will  consequently  be  effected  to  the  benefltof  this  Company. 

The  Victoria  Lease  also  confers  the  right  to  raise  and  sell  Rock  Salt  from 
both  the  estates  at  a  royalty  of  S^d.  per  ton,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  Rock  Salt  In  the  district. 

The  brine,  which  is  at  present  supplied  to  the  works,  is  of  a  very  high 
quality,  flows  direct  from  the  brine  shaft,  through  a  reservoir  erected  on  the 
works,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  the  pans  already  erected  fhUy  supplied. 

The  plant  includes  extensive  store  sheas,  solidly  built — the  largest  capable 
of  storing  5,500  tons  of  salt,  together  with  brickmaking  machine,  and  sheds, 
carpenters'  and  smiths'  shops,  steam-engines,  stabling,  and  every  appliance 
for  conducting  the  manufacture  efficiently  and  economically,  the  principle 
of  constructing  and  repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  premises,  having 
been  adopted  and  provided  for  in  laying  out  the  works. 

The  roOing  stock  includes  125  salt  waggons,  mostly  of  ten  tons  each,  on 
the  latest  and  most  approved  model  and  character,  the  greater  poison 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Birmingham  Waggon  Company  (Limited) ; 
and  there  are  also  eight  salt  boats,  each  construct  to  carry  about  25  tons. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  erection  of  the  works,  which  are  of  a 
very  substantial  character. 

1  he  connection  attaching  to  these  salt  works  is  very  important,  com¬ 
prising  most  of  the  flrst  chymical  manafacturing  Arms  on  the  Tyne,  and 
hicludes  among  others,  the  following  well-known  Arms : — The  Newcastle 
Chymical  Company  (limited)  late  Messrs  Charles  AUhusen  and  Co. ;  Messrs 
Itobert  Fraser  and  Sons ;  the  Felling  Coal,  Iron,  and  Chymical  Company 
(limited);  Messrs  Thomas  Bramwell  and  Co.;  the  Washington  Chymical 
Walker  Alkali  Company;  Messrs  Robert  Imeary  and  Co.; 
the  8t  Bede  Chymical  Company  ;  Messrs  Sheldon,  Nixon,  and  Co. 

.  contracts,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  25,000  tons  of  salt,  entered  into 
vy  the  vendors  with  many  of  the  above  Arms,  for  delivery  op  to  a  peri<^ 
ex  trading  to  31st  December,  1873,  at  remunerative  rates,  will  be  made  over 
to  this  Company. 


To  complete  the  other  sale  contract  entered  Into  by  the  vendora  in  1872 
of  which  upwards  of  15,000  tons  remain  for  delivery,  the  vendors  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  this  Company  to  take  from  them  the  salt 
required  to  complete  such  contracts,  paying  for  the  same  at  the  market  rate 
now  current,  which  will  also  yield  an  equally  remunerative  return  to  this 
Company. 

Tlie  Vendora  will  also  make  over  the  valuable  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  current  year,  which  have  been  made  at  the 
average  very  low  rate  of  about  lls.  Od  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  works.  The 
quantity  of  coal  thus  secured  amounts  to  nearly  18,0(X)  tons,  about  sufficient 
for  the  requirement  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  contracta 

The  price  agreed  to  paid  for  the  whole  undertaking  -  as  a  going  con- 
cera.  at  and  from  Ist  March,  187.3,  Including  leases,  plant,  rolling  stuck, 
goodwill,  &0.,  is  £62,000,  such  sum  to  include  the  valuable  salt  and  coal 
contracts  before  referred  to. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  Mr  James  Bowden,  who  has  for 
some  time  past  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  works,  will  retain  the  position  of 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Company. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £150,000,  of  which  only  £00,000  in  4,500 
shares  of  £20, each,  now  for  subscriptiou,  is  at  preaent  required,  and  after 
paying  the  purchase-money  for  the  undertaking,  ani^further  adding  to  the 
roiling  stoex,  constructing  a  new  brine  shaft,  and  effrating  other  improve¬ 
ments,  there  will  remain  a  sum  of  about  £15,000  for  {working  capital,  an 
amount  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  remaining  capital  of  the  Company  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  required  for  the  fuf  ther  extension  of  the  Company's  business  and 
works . 

The  works  can  readily  be  increased  to  seventy  salt  pans,  yielding  160,000 
tons  of  salt  per  annum,  and  with  the  necessary  addition  of  the  rolling  stock 
incidental  thereto,  an  outlay  of  £48,000,  with  £12,000  additional  working 
capital,  will  be  sufficient,  and  will  be  covered  by  the  unissued  capital. 

As  the  works  now  stand,  with  a  yield  of  about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
the  contracts  entered  into,  a  net  profit  of  about  £16,000  per  annum  may  be 
calculated  upon  for  the  flrst  year  s  working,  which,  after  allowing  for  the 
London  management  and  office  expenses,  directors*  remuneration,  Ac ,  will 
permit  of  a  dividend  of  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital 
of  £90,000  now  to  be  issued. 

On  the  same  basis,  in  the  event  of  the  works  being  increased  to  seventy 
salt  pans,  yielding  160,000  tons,  for  which  the  capital  of  £160,000  will  be 
sufficient,  the  proflts  would  be  increased  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  present  rates  for  salt,  although  higher  than  in  ordinary  times,  arc, 
however,  quite  justified  by  the* high  price  of  coal ;  but  on  the  price  of  ooal 
being  reduced  and  the  rates  for  salt  following  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  scale  of  profits  will  still  be  most  amply  remunerative  in  ail 
salt  works  efficiently  and  economically  manag<‘d. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  salt  trade  can  be  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing  statistics,  which  show  indisputably  Its  greatly  increasing  character. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  salt  exported  from  the 
United  Kin^om,  Is  extracted  from  the  Official  Fnrllamentary  Blue  Book, 
and  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the  salt  trade : 


Total  salt  exported  during  five  years  ...  1842  to  1846  ...  1,608,308  tons 

Total  salt  exported  during  five  years  ...  1847  to  1851  ...  2,195,605  tons 

Total  salt  exported  during  fire  years  ...  1852  to  18.56  ...  2,876,966  tons 

Total  salt  exported  during  tire  years  ...  1857  to  1801  ...  3,201, tong 

Total  salt  exported  during  five  years  ...  1862  to  1866  ...  8,075,840  ton^ 

Total  salt  exported  during  live  years  ...  1867  to  1871  ...  4,011,659  tong 

while  the  home  consumption  is  proportionatelv  lai^e,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  salt  sent  from  the  Cheshire  salt  district  is  now 
about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 

The  essentially  bon&  fide  and  legitimate  character  of  the  business,  and 
the  fact  of  the  Company  entering  at  once  into  works  in  active  operation, 
with  the  benefit  of  a  valuable  connexion,  renders  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  investors. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  up  for  their  shares  in  fall, 
on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  payments  made  In 
advance. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
fall  forthwith,  withoat  deduction. 

The  original  leases  under  which  the  property  is  held,  together  with  the 
contract  before  referred  to,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors 
to  the  Company. 

Applications,  in  the  form  appended  hereto,  which  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  can  be  sent  to  the  Company’s  London 
bankers,  the  Consolidated  Bank  (Limited),  52  Thrcsdueedle  street,  I.oiidon ; 
to  Parr's  Banking  Company  (Limited*,  Northwich,  Cheshire :  or  to  Messrs 
Woods,  Ord,  Dryden,  and  Co.,  Newcastle  upou-Tyne ;  or  direct  to  the 
Manager  and  Secretary,  James  Bowden,  Esq.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Company, 
13  George-street,  Mansion  bouse,  E.C.,  Loudon,  where  prospectuses  and 
forms  of  application  can  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

FRED.  SALUSBURY,  Chairman. 
JAMES  BOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Na  13  George-street,  Mansion-house,  E.C.,  London. 

March  3,  1873. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Company,  viz. 

A  contract,  datra  1st  March,  1878,  between  the  Victoria  Salt  Company 
(Limited*,  of  the  flrst  part,  the  Directors  of  the  said  Ck>mpanyof  the  second 
part,  and  the  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  Works  (Limited),  of  the  third  part. 

THE  BRIDGEFIELD  AND  VICTORIA  SALT  WORKS 

(Limited.)  Capital  £150,000. 

First  Issue  £90,000,  in  4,500  shares  of  £20  each. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  Works  (Limited). 

Gentlemen. — Having  paid  to  your  bankers  the  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  I 
hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  shares  of  £20  each  in 

the  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  Works  (Limited),  and  I  hereby  agree  to 
accept  each  shares,  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  pay  the 
further  Instalments  mentioned  in  the  prospectus,  dated  3rd  March.  1873,  and 
I  authorise  you  to  insert  my  name  in  the  Register  of  Shareholders  for  such 
■hares  as  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

Dated  . day  of . 1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Residence  . 

Occupation . . 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  fllled  up  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  pay  in  fall.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  the  balance  payable  in  respect  of  my  subscription.  In 
one  payment.  Signature  . 

npHE  BRIDGEFIELD  and  VICTORIA  SALT  WORKS 

X  (LIMITED). 

NOTICE  Is  hereby  given  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the 
above  will  be  CLOSED  on  MONDAY  next,  the  10th  instant,  for  London, 
and  TUESDAY,  the  11th  instant,  for  the  Country. 

By  order,  JAMES  BOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices :  13  George-street,  Mansion  house, 

London,  E.C.,  March  6th,  1873. 
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SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelre  Page§),  po8t-free. 

DIVIDENDS  6  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

DEI  12.  -A.ITITT7M 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHABEHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  abore  Inreetment  Cironlar  a  eafe,  ralaable  guide,  eontainlng  mo§t  reliable  Information. 

to  Inreaton. 

It  oontaine  all  the  beet  paring  and  eafeet  Stock  and  Share  Inreetmente  of  the  day,  iHth  Market  PHcea, 
Reporte,  Diridende,  fcc.  fcc.  Safe  Inreetmente  in  Engileh  and  Foreign  Rallwnye.  Debenturee,  Banka, 
Minee,  Forrtgn  Bonde,  American  and  Colonial  Stocke,  Telegraph  and  Iliecellaneoue  Shares,  «c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EeTABUSBBO  18BS. 

Dabkibb  :  Loboob  abd  WssTBiBinB,  Lotbbubt,  Londob.  E.C. 


AT  ORTH  BRITISH  “aud  MERCAN- 
.Ll  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acte  of 
Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funde  .  .  £2,H6,2M  2  1 1 

Flro  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  653, 8a3  6  8 

DIRECTORR. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Eeq.,  Chairman. 
CiiAH.  MOKRISON.  Eeq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Eeq.  Jae.  Du  Buleeon,  Eeq. 
A.  Klookinann,  Eeq.  George  Young.  Eeq. 

K.  Cohen,  Ksq.  Richard  Brandt,  Eeq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Eeq.  I'hillp  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

Baron  .1.  II.  W.  De  George  O.  NIool,  Eeq. 
Schroeder.  Richard  Baring.  Eaq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  runjaub,  K.C  B.,  G.S.I. 
Manager  In  I.ondon — G.  F.  BURNETT. 
Blanager  of  Life  l)t>pnrtment — J.  OWEN. 
Secretary-F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  prliiri|tlee  on  which  thle  Company  waa 
fouodeu,  and  on  widc'i  it  continues  to  act.  com* 
blue  Uic  syateui  of  Mutual  Aeeurance  with  the 
eafety  of  a  lar^je  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu* 
leted  Funde,  tiud  thus  afford  all  the  faciUttee  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Aeeurance  Office.  Under  theee  principlee 
the  businees  of  the  Company  oontlnuee  rapidly  to 
inereaae. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Whole  Profite  ie  divided 
among  tlie  Assured  on  the  Participating  Seale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  live  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1876. 

I’olicltm  indisputable  aJfter  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

ITopt'ety  of  eveiy  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

'rhe  Net  ITeinlums  for  1809  amounted  to 
1.VM.42S. 

Prospeefnses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtaiuM  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 01  Thrcadncedle-street.  (E.C.) 
Wefit-Kiid  Office— 8  Water loo-pIacc.  (S.W.) 
Edinburgh— 01  Princee-street. 

RUl’TUIlKS— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOO -MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  W  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  ourntivc  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  svoUied,  a  soft  baudage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supnlie<l  by  the  MtHVMAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
I^EVKlt,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  i 
tliut  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(whioli  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  clrcutnferenoe  of  tlie  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  tlie  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE, 228  PICCADILLY. 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  10s.,  21s.,  20s.  Od.,  and 
3)8.  fid.  Postage  ftee. 

I'rice  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  0d.,  428.,  aud  52m.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  12s.,  and  S28.  6d. 
Postage  tVee. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  W'lllTK, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

I  PLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

'j  CAP8.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  ITioe,  from  4s.  0d., 
7a  Od.,  10s.,  and  los.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBCESTERSHiaE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrlvalk'd  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Aik  for  LEA  aad  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

OONSUMPTION.  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DiGESTIOH. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agenta  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  tne  dlg<*stlon  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  tfiey  also 
efficiently  supply  tlie  place  of  the  oil  when  re- 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  tlie  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  2)8. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
oi  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

»0L1  BIDAL.  PARIS  BXBIBITTOB,  1867, 
BILVKB  MBDAIi,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOiJOAULrS  P€P8INE  WINE  (SHERRY).  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

IIOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
I’aris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fcnn-court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  UKADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  ; 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  i 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  Uiroughout  the  world. 

KINAHANS  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  oM  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wbolesorae  than  the  ffnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  J*iuk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
’’KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WllOLESALS  DSPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFiaO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’^OGOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

^  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  Iaw« 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fin* 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delkstelv 
flavoured  beverwe  which  may  save  us  manv 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gaxette.  ^ 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labefled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemist* 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caedoioe,  a  thin 
refreshing  evening  beverage.  * 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO 'S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  sup*, 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is,  6d.  per  pot. 

TVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.^ 

A.  V  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 


tne  aid  or  one  or  tne  most  eminent  Chemists 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid’ 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  Ss.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  JOHN 
G  O  6  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  tne  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Pcrfumiirs  by  Appointment  to  Her  Mmesty.  the 
I’rmcess  of  Wales,  toe., 

ABOEL-PAffiAOB,  93  UPPBR  TbABES-StBIIT, 
London. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Jlessrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  drcssiu.'ikers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  tiie  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchat^ers.  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  raouruiiig  require  the  immediate 
execution  ot  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
therr.  dresses,  bonnets,  aud  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  aud  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  state 
price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regcnt-etreet.  Keassn- 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
nt  a  great  saving  to  large  or  auiall  fandlics. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
.  WAREHOUSE. 

245,  247, 240,  and  251  Regent^treet. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

T)RYANT  and  MAY’S 

XJ  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

ORyANT  AND  MAY’S 

XJ  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPH4»RL'8. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  IkU. 

T3RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

XJ  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 

For  use  wherever  a  match  Is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 

DR  ROBERTS’S 

POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND! 

IS  confidently  recoin m elided  to  the 
Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description,  Bums,  Scalds.  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes, 
Sold  in  Pots,  is.  l^d.,  2b.  9d.,  11s.,  M4Mi  22s.  eseb. 

ALSO  HIS 

PILUL.E  ANTISCBOrHUI/^, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILI.8, 
Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  ^ 
of  the  beet  alterative  Medicines  ever  iiffered  to  tae 
Public.  J  form  a  mild  and  superior  Fsinlly 
Ap<‘rient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times  wJtbout 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  8old  in  Boxes, 
is.  14d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  0d.,  lls.,  and  22#.  eadi. 

Horn  Wholesale  by  the  I'roprielors,  BKACM 
and  BAHNICOTT,  Bridport;  by 
Houses  J  aud  Retail  by  all  rospcetnl>le  Medicine 
Veudora.  » 
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PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  SuflTrasre  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
Aniiprtinff  sitrnatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
r/cMrof  Mr  Jacob  BrUrht's  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  siraature, 
Ln/Tnrinted  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  application  to  Miss  BECKER,  28  Jackson ‘s-row,  Albert-square, 
Manchester. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


PENINSULAR 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

G  ALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTl A 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

china 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice, 
ampton.*  (calling  at  Ancona). 
Every  Thursday,  ^ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  \ 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  •  a.m. 


rPLt'UTl  A  I  Thursday, March  fFriday  morning,  CM< 

PENANG  )  13  ancf  27,  at4  March  21  and  j  1 

SINGAPORE  2  p.m.  t  A  pill  4.  (  i 

CHINA 

JAPAN  J 

vTrkl  Thursday,  March  fFriday  morning,  fM< 
NEWZEALANDV  13  at2p.m.  \  Mkrch  21.  \ 

(Cargo  only.)  )  •  ' 


Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viA  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  throi^h  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Informatiom 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


rpHE  NEWPORT  ABEECARN  BLACK  VEIN  STEAM 

JL  COAL  COMPANY  (Limited). — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 


JL  COAL  COMPANY  (Limited). — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  CLOSE  on  Monday,  the  10tb,for  London, 
and  Tuesday,  the  11th,  for  country  applications. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  D.  SHAKESPEAR,  Secretary. 
Nos.  1  and  2  Mansion-house-buildings,  E.C.,  . 

5th  March,  1873. 


rpHE  NEWPORT  ABERCARN  BLACK  VEIN  STEAM 

JL  COAL  COMPANY  (Limited).  Inporoorated  under  the  Joint  Stock 


-L  COAL  COMPANY  (Limited).  Incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867.  Capital  £150,000  in  16,000  shares  of  £10each, 
payable  on  application,  and  ,£1  on  allotment:  £1  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1873 ;  and  the  Dalnnce  as  required,  in  calls  not  exceeding  ll  every  six 
months.  The  total  amount  of  £10  per  share  may,  however,  be  paid  in  full 
on  application,  and  interest  will  be  allowed  on  the  payments  in  excess  oi 
calls  due  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 


DIRBCTORS. 


Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  LlwTrnegrln  hall,  Flintshire,  and  95  Onslow- 
square,  London. 

John  Holman,  Esq.,  Steamship  Owner,  London.  Exeter,  and  Topshara. 

John  T.  Bowden,  Esq.,  34  Leadenhall-street,  and  Kennebec  house,  Becken¬ 
ham,  Kent. 

Jobu  Corry,  Esq.,  (Cory,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Colliery  Proprietors),  Cardiff 
and  London. 

Thomas  Beynon,  Esq.,  J.  P.  (T.  Beynon  and  Co.,  Colliery  Proprietors), 
New(>ort,  Monmouthshire. 


BANKERS. 


Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  London ;  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
District  Bank,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


SOLimoBS. 


Messrs  Keighley  and  Gethlng,  7  Ironmonger  lane,  London;  C.  R.  Lyne, 
Esq.,  Bauk  Chambers,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


AUDITORS. 


Sfcssrs  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans,  3  Colcman-street  buildings, 
jilocrgate-street,  London. 

SECRBTABT. 


J.  D.  Shakespear,  Esq. 


OFFICES. 


1  and  2  Mansion-house  buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London. 


Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Apphoatlon  may  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers, 
the  Solifitors,  or  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Co.,  Brokers,  2  Royal  Exchange 
buildings,  of  whom  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


Russell  Evans,  Stockbroker,  12  G 
shire :  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
gram,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


PIANO  &  CO. 


FOR  ALL 


CLIMATES 


BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13, 

BERNERS-STREET,  w. 


jseg  to  call  attention  to  their  ikom 
CO^AGE  PIANOS,  eelebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianoe  are  unsurpassed  in  eleganoe 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  oonstmction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pav  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peenliariUesof  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  aocordln^y.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  sp^dally  Invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianoa  Manufactory,  Berlin. 


8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


Fenders,  stover  kitchen  ranges,  fire- 

irons  and  CHIMNEY  PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are 
requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS  They 
contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  CUimney-pleoes, 


Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  clwwhcre’ 
either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  cxquisitencss  of  workman¬ 


ship  or  price. 


Black  Register  Stoves . . . . . . ......from  Os  9d  to  £9  Ss. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  . . fromll  l2sto£33  lOs. 

Bronxed  Fenders  . . . . from  4e  to  £5  128. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  1 78  to  £25. 

Chimney-Pieces  . . . from  £1  lOs  to  £U)(). 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  is  to  £6  loe. 


POAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400 

different  nattemsof  COAL  80001*8  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  Invltca 


Monday,  March 
24  and  April  7, 
at  5  a.m. 


different  patterns  of  COAL  8(XK)l»8  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  Invites 
inspection.  ITie  prices  vary  from  2s.  4d.  to  1508. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  58.  .^d. ; 
Covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s. ;  do.,  with  Hand  scoop,  from  12s.  6d. ;  do.,  do., 
with  fanev  ornamentation,  from  14s.  ;  highly  finished  and  oruaineuted,  and 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  22b.  to  1508. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and 
brass  mountings. 


*  vTrkC  Thursday,  March  fFriday  morning,  (Monday,  March 
NEWZEALANDV  13  at2p.m.  \  Mkrch 21.  \  24,at6a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  )  •  ' 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  IllustratiouH  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  vrlth  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 


of  850  IllustratiouH  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  vrlth  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 89  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  6.  and  6  I’erry’s-place ;  and  I  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  snaall  fixed 
rate. 


■OEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-L^  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  proeured  by  the  use  of 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

wliich  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 


2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

R0V7LAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.Ss.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  dd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 


Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  is.  6d.  and  88.  fid.  per  Bottle. 


Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  **  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  eelebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  tbeir  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  puMic 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-itreet,  Fortman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  thelabel  used  so  many 
years,  signed  EiisMlMh  Laemby. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  A  rtlficial  Teeth  ana  Palates,  adapts 
In  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  (or  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled. 


being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guiaeos.— At  Home 


dally,  and  every  information  free,  at  67  Great  Russel l-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 


NOTE. — *'  In  a  new  book,  oalled  *  Dentistry ;  Its  Use  and  Abuse  *  (Eliiett 
Stock,  Patemosier-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  U.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— Press. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
JL  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  Dowels ; 
or,  where  an  ooeasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Bills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex:,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  aflections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow- 


spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  atfections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow¬ 
ness  or  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  beuehts  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 
first  twenU  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  tlJs  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  presaot  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  duriug  tbeir  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any-Cbemlst  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  Ifld .  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— This  medicine  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  public  estimation  for  many  yesrs,  and  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wonderful  remedy  in  the  world.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  system,  removing  all  obstructions  from  the  stomach,  r«o- 
vating  the  springs  of  life,  and  purifying  the  blood ;  totally  eradleatl^  llv« 
complaint,  that  mainspring  of  so  many  dlseasee,  i ^ 
appetite,  pain  In  the  side,  Ac.  It  is  also  a  remedy  on  which  the  sstnmMtc 
may  place  the  greatest  dependence,  and  obtain  perfect  restoration  to  newb. 
Holloway’s  world-renowned  Pills  expel  all  gross  humours  from  the  systm, 
maintain  functional  regularity,  and,  as  a  oonseaueoos,  dispsl  low  sjpinU, 
common  to  human  nature  at  all  ages  and  under  sH  circumstances. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MARCH  8,  1873. 


ToONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  and 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL.  1873. 

SEASON  TICKETS.  One  QoIima.  On  Sale  at  aU  the  unnal  Agenta 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

\JOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  on  WEDNESDAY, 

N  80th  of  Aprtl  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  Examinera  in  the 
llowlnir  depanmentfl : 


llowlnji'  departments : 

BXAMivaaaHira.  sALAmita  pbbsbiit  iXAnisfCM. 

ARTS  and  SCUNCE.  (sack  ) 

.  «AAf  f  Rev.  Dr  HoHew,  M.A. 

i  wo  In  Claw  ca  .  2001.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Two  In  The  Enallah  l.aii(ni«Re.l  ijo»  /  J-  Fitch,  Ek^  .  M.A 

Uteratura.  and  History . )  \  Prot  Henry  Morley. 

_  ,  ^  ,  ,nrt»  J  Prof.  Casatl,  LL.D. 

*wo  in  the  trench  Lanttoage  .  loot  t  Masson.  Esq.,  B.A. 


Two  In  The  English  1.aiiini«lt«.X  ijo/. 
Uteratura.  and  History . ) 

Two  in  the  French  Lantioace . lOOt 


.  «  «  J  F*  R®‘t»  F*<1"  Ph.D. 

Two  in  the  O  -rrosn  Lanauifte .  30t  |  Sehoell,  Ph.D. 

Two  In  The  Hebrew  Teat  of  the  "I 

;  01JTaeia|^t,»he<lraek  Teiti  /  W.  AMU  Wri|thl,  Eai.,  M.A. 

of  the  New  Testament  the  V.  80t  j  Vacant 
Erideneea  of  the  Christian  ( 

Rdlalnn,  and  Scripture  History; 

Two  In  Uwlc  and  Moral  Phllo-l  f  Rer.  John  Venn,  M.A 

sophy . )  1  Vacant 

„  ....  ,  r.  /  Prof.  T.  E.  Cllffe  Leslie,  LLB. 

Two  la  Political  Economy .  80/.  ■j 

Two  In  Mathematics  and  Natural!  f  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Philosophy  >  (FfOf.  8ylveater,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

r  -1  Di  ion/  /  Frof.  W.  O.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.RA 

Two  In  Experimental  Philosophy...  100/.  ^ 

,TKf  ( H.  Debo»,  Esq.,  Ph.D,  F.B.S. 

TwolnChenUtry . .  1751.  j  prot  Odiing,  if.B.,  F.R.8. 

Two  In  Botany  and  Vegetablel  i  Vacant 

Physiology  . >*  ( Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  r.R.1 

T,o  ID  OMloirr  .nd  P.l«  Dltoloinr  Til.  4  K  “x®  - 


I  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS.  ' 

j  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

i  HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  voli, 

'  PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of 

‘Her  Own  Fault,’ Ac.  StoIs.  y, 

A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character 
and  marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed.”.:^  ' 
John  Bull.  J  ... 

“  ‘  Parted  Lives,’  as  a  novel,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  as  a  literary  produc. 
tion  It  Is  excellent  and  of  a  very  hljh  order.”- Scotsman. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  *  Orandmotlier’s  Money,’  ‘  No  Church,’  Ac.  3  vola. 

“  The  best  of  Mr  Robinson’s  novels.  It  Is  a  spirited  story.”— Spectator 
“  A  very  original  book.  The  author  manifests  great  power  of  delineating  * 
charaotei.  The  fortunes  of  the  Kirby’s  and  the  Wcstmair's  are  traced  in  a  ^ 
masterly  manner,  and  their  singular  fate  fascinates  the  reader."— John  Bull 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  ByA.  M.Tobyn.  Svols.V, 


Rev.  John  Venn,  M.  A 
Vacant 


I  f  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.R.; 
*•  (  Prof.  bylvMter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

,  f  Prof.  W.  O.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1  Vacant. 

,  (  H.  Debu*,  Esq.,  Ph.D,  F.B.S. 


Two  in  Oeology  and  Pslm  mtology  751. 

LAWS. 

Two  In  Jurisprudence,  Roman)  rprof  RrvcA  nrt 

Two  in  Equity  and  Real  Pr.;- ) 
perty  Law . / 

T  o  in  Common  Law  and  Law  )  . 

and  Principles  of  Kvidenco  ...  ) 

Two  in  Constitutional  Hist  ryof)  ... 

England . i 

MEDICINE. 

Two  in  Medicine .  I80f 


!h.  Debu*,  Esq..  Ph.D,  F.B.S. 

Prot  Odling,  M.B.,  F.B.S. 

Vacant 

Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 
(Prof.  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.B.S. 

(Prof.  .Morris,  F.O.9. 


BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Ursula’i 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [March  1*. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  13  Great  Marlborough-strcet .  .  ^ 

Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings,  ^ 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 

TTNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom.  ! 

London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


(T.  Erskiue  Hoilaud,  Esq.,  B.C.U,  M.  A. 

(Herbert  H.  Coxens-Hsrdy,  Esq.,  LL.B. 
(Vacant. 

(  Farrer  Herschell,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q  C. 

<  Henry  Matthews,  Esq ,  LL.B.,  Q.C., 


(  Farrer  1 
.  <  Henry 
(  M.P. 
I  5  Prof.  SI 
•  (Prof.  Cl 


5  Prof.  Slieldon  Amos,  II.  A. 

\  Prof.  Courtney,  M.A. 

( J.  Syer  Bristows,  Esq.,  M.O. 
(  Vacint. 


.9, _ uni  i  Blrkett,  F.iq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Two  in  Surgery  .  150/.  [  prof.  John  .Marshall,  F.R.A 

Two  In  Anatomy .  100/.  {  *''‘**’ 

Two  In  Physiology,  Comparative ....  (  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.B.9. 
Anatomy,  and  Zojlugy . j  *  (  Vacant 

T.o.nOb.ttlrlcM,dlclD.  .  Til.  { m!d!' 

Two  In  Materia  Modica  and)  ...  CT.  It  Fraser,  Eaq.,  II.D. 
Pharmaceutical  Cliemiatry  ...)  *’  (.  Vacant 


Tnl.r.»D«.>l1M.. .  Ml 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-ellgihle,  and  intend  to  offer  them* 
selves  for  re-elei‘tion. 

Candidates  inuat  send  in  their  n.anies  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attesta* 
tion  of  their  qiialiflcatlons  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
March  25th.  It  ia  particularly  desired  bv  the  Senate  that  no  personal 
application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

•  By  order  of  the  Senate, 

WILLIA3f  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 
Burlington-gardens,  March  1th.  1873. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I E  T  Y.— Lectures  at 

8T  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANG  HAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  ! 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely.  i 

To-morrow,  March  0.— Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  "  The  Education  of  Women."  ' 
Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Penny.  Sixpence. 
And  (reserved  seals).  One  Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANG  HAM-PLACE,  REGENTSTREET. 
The  Twenty-second  of  the  Series,  1872-3.  Sunday,  Slarch  9.  Lecture  hr 
G  LINNAEUS  BANKS,  Esq.,  on  "Robert  Bums;  his  Life  and  Lyre'’  j 
followed  by  Rossini’s  Stahat  Blater.  Soloists,  Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss 
Jenny  Pratt.  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  O.  Marler.  Full  Baud  and  Chorus 
Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  .3d.,  6d.,  lx,  and  28  Od 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to  reserved  leats  in  Mortimer- 
•trect. 

Sunday,  March  16th.— An  Address,  followed  by  Hadyn'a  Oratorio  "  The 
Creation.”  Madame  Tonnelier,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  G.  Marler. 

R.  H.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Of&co,  256  High  Holbora,  W.C. 


Just  published,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  lx  Id., 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Cou-? 

trivanoes  by  which  the  Acts  of  Parliament  abolishing  Tests  and 
Declarations  liave  been  evaded  at  Oxford.  By  H.  A.  I’OTTINGER,  M.A. , 

W.  RIDGWAY,  109  Wocadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

•\70LTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY;^' 

V  Complete,  2  volx,  8s. 

MIRABAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral 
I’hysical  World.’  2h.,  or  In  cloth,  28.  Od. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
6U0  pagex  Cloth,  38. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of  ^ 
Right  and  Wrong.  130  pages,  price  0d.  >> 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L  SAR- • 
GANT.  Published  at  ins.  Od.,  reiluced  to  28.  Od. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Platex  ^ 

New  Edition,  8m.  . 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tnos.  Pain*— includes  Lis  Trial  for 
Writing  it.  lx 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


DORE  S  great  PICTURE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRJfiTORIUM."  Sixe,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS.:- 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR3IOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lampa  for  India.  1 

LONDON — Show  Booms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

ESTABLISHED  DEANE’S,  a.d.1700. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUB,  WITU  PRICED  FURMlSHIIta  LISTS,  GRATIS  AKO 

POST  FREE. 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  P«r  doz.,  from  i  Fenders — Bright,  45x  to  £15  13s. ; 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  23.. 

149  SrRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-.  ,  E»’ru*S;  Six  Gta«-ln,m  32. 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Blinerals  !  J**®®^*^  ^  to  £5  5x 

Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buoklaud  Lyell’  i  ^"’P®~M®d®*’8tor,  Rock  Oil,  Ac., 
Jukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms:  ^7®“*  j  from  7s.  , 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doz.,  from 
19x  to  55x 

Electro  Forks— Table,  26x  to  42x 
Dessert,  17x  to  33x 

Electro  Spoons— I'ahlc,  268.  to  44x 
DesKert,  178.  to  348.  . 

Papier  Machd  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets, 
21x,  50x,  U.5X 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from 
£3  lOx  to  £18. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23s. ;  Metal,  OSs. ; 
Electro.  £12. 

Electro  Cruets,  Six  Glass— from  32x 
to  £5  Ax 

Electro  Liqueurx  fVom  40x  to  £5  5x 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Five  Trays .  £2^0 

200  Mpecimens.  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  5  6  0 

300  Specimeus,  larger,  in  Cahiart,  witii  Eight  Drawers .  10  lo  o 

§00  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  o 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology  at 
50  toAOo  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  ao  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  CoUvctious  Momeof  the  Mpecimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Keynei.l,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing 


Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  from 

44X 

Coal-Scnttlos  and  Vases,  Boxes, 

fcc. 

Clocks  —  English,  French,  and 
American. 

China  and  Glass — Dinner,  Tea,  and 
Dessert  Services. 


Fenders — Bright,  45x  to  £15  las.; 
Bronze,  38.  Od.  to  £0. 

Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register, 
Hot-air,  £o. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travel¬ 
ling. 

Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with 
Bedding. 

Cornices  —  Comice  -  poles.  Ends, 
Bands,  Ac.  ■ 

Gaseliers  !■  '2-ligfat,  IBs. ;  3  do.,  528. ; 
5  do.,  £6  Os. 

Gaseliers— Glass,  S-light,  55x ;  5  do., 
£5  I  Ox  ,  ^ 

Kitcheners — London-made,  4  feet, 
£14  15X 

Kitcheners— Clicap.  3  ft  6in.,  £3l7x, 
£6  15x 

Kitchen  Utensils— Copper,  Tin,  and 
Iron. 

Turnery  Goods,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac. 

Tools— Geutlemeu’a  Cheats,  Houee- 
hold,  Youth’x  - 

Garden  Tools  —  Lawn  -  mowers, 


Ltessert  Iservloex  |  Rollers,  H  urd lea,  Ac. 

A  Ditcount  qf  5  per  cfikt.  for  Oath  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  CO.  (46  kino  william-street),  LONDON-B RIDGE. 


in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
March  I,  1873. 


Eittle  Pulteney-atreet,  iu  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westmlnter. 
ubllshed  by  Edward  Dallow,  7  Southamptun-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.— Satumd.vw 


II 


